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Good Cheer—Within and Without 


Fok ages the Christmas season has signified the spirit of childhood and typified 
the warmth and cheer of the family’s homecoming. How appealing is the 
picture of the little children on Christmas night, watching for the coming of the 
good fairy of their dreams. 

And now Christmas means also the outstretched hand of kindness and goodwill 
to the community, for the lights and the colors of the Christmas-tree adornments 
are given to the neighborhood. 

The light that shown from the wondrous star many centuries ago now shines 
farther and farther, as we find that our neighbors are everywhere, even at the 
uttermost ends of the earth.—The Editor. 
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Unseen, He Will Come 


AN D so ends the vigil of Jane and Bobby, 
for they will not see Santa Claus. ...“‘No 
one sees Santa Claus, but that is no sign that 
there is no Santa Claus,” said a very wise 
man. ‘The most real things in the world are 
those that neither children nor men can see.” 
---In the morning they will know that he 
has come resplendently, and all thru life they 


will know that as long as there is kindness 
and purity and unselfishness, the spirit of 
Christmas, whether it be called Santa Claus 
or by some other name, will endure and grow 
more beautiful as the deep blue and the white 
of day and night mark the great march of 
the years. ... May those years be kind to the 
little shoulders.—THE EDITOR. 
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: HAT do you want for Christmas?” 
We blink our eyes and say, “Well, I don’t want 
a thing—just a card.” 

But deep in our hearts we who garden want some special 
book, a new and better trowel, a bird-bath, a gay poinsettia, 
a vase for flowers, or perhaps a garden diary. These are 
material gifts, but there are others: we wish to go back home, 
we want unexpected letters from thase who are dear to us 
but who have left our circle, we desire the happiness of our 
children. 

Yes, Christmas is the season of longing and of happy 
satisfaction. 


Rs THE manger of Bethlehem came the three Wise Men 
from the East, bringing gifts of rare spices and gold. 
Derived from this legend we have our plum pudding, fruit 
cake, and mince meat made by combining rare tidbits from 
the East. Each country has characteristic Christmas food: 
in Italy, fish and nougats; in Spain, special candies; in Ger- 
many, ginger and honey cakes; in Greece, a particular flat 
loaf of a and in Poland there are Christmas wafers. 


AREADES of long standing tells me that he did not 
realize that Better Homes and Gardens issues so many 
leaflets. At present we have 80 garden leaflets, 22 on foods, 
13 on the home (its building and furnishing), and 10 child- 
training leaflets—all of which are sent free except for a 2-cent 
stamp for each one requested. Each month we send out, on 
an average, 10,000 such leaflets. Perhaps you had best write to 
us now for Leaflet B-J-6, which lists all of our service leaflets 
and booklets. It, also, requires a 2-cent stamp for postage. 

It is also interesting to note that 500 adults feel that the 
Junior Garden Club material is so useful to them that they 
want to have it sent regularly. 


FoR several years I have made festive candleholders by 
wrapping a ball of moss around a low candlestick. Into 
this I stick evergreen twigs of various sorts. For color add 

ine cones and such red berries as are available. The winter- 
any (Ilex verticillata), cranberries, rose hips, and bitter- 
sweet are the most easily available berries. Merely trimming 
a few branchlets from your evergreens will serve as pruning. 
Especially valuable are boxwood, fir, Plume Retinospora, 
Colorado Spruce, and several pines. Such a candleholder 
may be kept fresh by sprinkling it at night. On the table it 
can be placed on a plate, which catches the excess moisture. 


“THE top of the tree is in a desert” means that the top 

gets no water unless it is brought there from the roots. 
The severe drouth thruout much of the United States last 
summer makes it desirable to water evergreens if there is 
a thaw during a warm spell. When the roots of the conifers 
lack water the evergreen leaves of the plants are severely 
injured. Each plant which has leaves is constantly trans- 
piring water, and even tho the evergreens give it off very 
slowly in winter, they need a supply at the roots. 


MAY persons have only hardy waterlilies in their pools, 
altho some of the most beautiful sorts are tender. 
When they are asked why they have no tender ones, they 
usually say that they do not know where to keep them in 
winter. Store the ron Sats roots in moist peatmoss in the 
basement, and if they are not kept too warm nor dry they 
will live thru the winter splendidly. 


Along the Garden Path 


“T WANTED a pool, but I lay awake many nights worry- 
ing about how difficult it would be to build. Finally, I 
had to build the pool to relieve my mind,” said Mrs. Thomas 
Boylan at the Oklahoma Federation of Garden Clubs meet- 
ing in Ponca City. There are many things which are simpler 
than worrying. of them is to build a pool. - 


[z IS easy to remember to spray for scale when the lilacs, 
dogw: , elms, and the various trees and shrubs are in 
leaf, but summer spraying is less effective because the solu- 
tions cannot be applied strongly. Now is the time to use 
lime-sulphur and other winter sprays to control the scale. 
Let your seedstore man advise you. 


I§ THERE some one book of pany which pleases you 
more than any other? Theone I like best is ““The Melody 
of Earth,” selected and arranged by Mrs. Waldo Richards. 
It is divided into a number of sections which have intrigui 
titles such as “Within Garden Walls,” “Wings and Song,’ 
“The Gardens of Yesterday,” “Pastures and Hillsides,” 
“Lovers and Roses,” ‘“‘Lost Gardens of the Heart.”’ Here are 
= of gardens and Nature for every mood. In it several 

undred poets are represented. This is not a new book but 
one worthy of many editions. 


ARRANGING flowers is a rite in Japanese homes; it is a 
part of Japanese culture. A recent interesting news 
item says that in a certain Japanese telephone exchange 
the girls receive small pay but that they have the right to 
free study courses at the company school. One of the most 
popular courses is flower arrangement. We Americans are 
realizing the value of flowers, even in our offices. It is difficult 
to be cross when looking at a bow! of roses. 


of gardener of all is the dear-old-lady- 

gardener. She can stick anything in the soil and it will 
grow. Of course you know whom I mean. Perhaps she is 
your mother or your Aunt Carrie or the old lady who lives 
over the hill. You never go to her house but that you find a 
lot of old granite dishes around. Most of them are filled with 
Portulaca, but she doesn’t call it Portulaca. She says, “This 
is the Seven Sisters; every plant has flowers of seven 
colors.” And if you don’t believe her she is quite annoyed. 

If you should call on her on a December day, she would 
get you two slips of a wandering-jew and say: “Just take 
these home and put them in water. I’m sure they will grow 
for you.” But behind her remark there is a certain tinge of 
pride that seems to imply, “I don’t know what else would 
grow for you, but I think wandering-jew would.” 

She picks a Rose Geranium leaf and asks you if you have 
ever flavored your jelly and i with a leaf or two. She is 
really disappointed if you have, for she takes pride in being 
the only person who has done it. 

She has lots of house plants, and for that reason they are 
always a success because each plant gives off moisture to the 
air and increases the humidity of the room. I said that she 
can stick anything in soil and it will grow, and she reall 
believes in the bottom of her heart that she has luck wit 
flowers. But if you saw her sponging off a leaf with a damp 
cloth, pes yarn I the stale water from the saucers of the 
plants, and scrubbing each leaf with a toothbrush, you would 
not wonder whether or not her envied success with plants 
is due to luck.—a. C. H. 
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‘Telephones in Every part of the House 


add to living Comfort and Convenience 


Mothers, especially, know the true comfort 
that a telephone brings to the nursery. 


Hospitality decrees the guest-room tele- 
phone. Often it is a@ portable instrument. 


The bedroom telephone is a convenience particularly appreciated by women. It saves many steps and much time 
throughout the day—and adds a reassuring touch of protection at night. 


Tue attractive atmosphere of lovely homes frequently lies in little things: 
gay colorings to make a cheery room . . . soft lamps by deep, inviting 
chairs . . . telephones at convenient points for saving time and effort. Every- 
where, in smaller homes as well as large, women are welcoming this new 
aid to living comfort. : 


Telephones contribute to the livability of nearly every room. They 
help regulate your household. They save wearisome journeys, and the Mag wis 
annoyance of things left undone. They bring friends instantly . . . office line in the servants’ quarters. 
whether they live in other neighborhoods, other cities or other coun- 
tries... . to every corner of your home. They allow you to talk from room 
to room over the same telephones used for outside calls. No special 
Operator is needed. 


Appropriate telephone arrangements differ according to the living 
habits of your home. Your local telephone company will gladly help 
you plan them. Just call the Business Office. 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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NOTHER 
year is almost 
gone, with 


many tasks undone 
and many an ambi- 
tion unrealized. It is 
ever so with me, and 
with all the rest of us, 
for such is gardening, 
such is life. It applies, 
too, to these random 
notes I have been 
writing for this page. 
All too often, I fear, 
they have been too 
personal, too little of 
the wide knowledge 
there is about garden- 
ing that I might 
gather up and retell 
here. But I can’t help it. The best ad- 
vice I ever discovered on writing is 
from the opening sonnet of a sequence 
of Sir Philip Sidney’s. The poet had 
searched in many places for inspiration 
for his sonnets, when he was given this 
advice: ‘“ ‘Fool,’ said my Muse, ‘Look 
in thy heart and write.’ ”’ Writing that 
doesn’t come from the inside out isn’t 
worth much, even writing about gar- 
dens and gardening. 


For those gardeners who live in 
southern California and on eastward 
to the Gulf, there is gardening of some 
kind the year around. But to most of 
us who live in the Middlewest, the 
East, and North, the outdoor garden 
is about over. 

There may be a little cleaning up to 
do yet, a little patch to spade before 
the ground freezes, tools to be oiled and 
put away, maybe seedframes to be put 
in order for early seed-sowing next 
spring. Some planting records may 
need to be made in your notebook, a 
lot of pottering around, covering up 
the border and rock garden after the 
ground freezes. Last is the Christmas 
tree, which I hope will be a live one 
this year. 


If I were king I should utilize Christ- 
mas to distribute honors to plantsmen 
who pioneer in propagating and bring- 
ing to us new and rare plants. This 
year I think I should single out Harlan 
P. Kelsey, whose nursery is near the 
Arnold Arboretum, in Massachusetts. 
For years Mr. Kelsey has been taking 
the new and rare shrubs and trees 
growing at the Arboretum, and by 
seeds, cuttings, and grafts, has been 
increasing them until they exist in 
sufficient quantities to be offered for 
sale. 

In doing this work Mr. Kelsey is 
more than just a businessman. He is 
a public benefactor. Garden clubs and 


Harlan P. Kelsey is a pioneer 
in introducing new plants to us 


The Roving Gardener 


HARRY R. O'BRIEN 


horticultural organiza- 
tions, in absence of any 
official ' dignitary who 
might do so, could well 
unite in paying tribute 
to Mr. Kelsey for his 
work. Incidentally, he 
served as secretary of 
the joint committee 
which prepared the vol- 
ume ‘‘Standardized 
Plant Names.” 


But if you must gar- 
den, winter need not 
hold any terror for you, 
for you can go right 
ahead growing plants in 
the house. This, you will 
find if you have never 
tried it, is a different matter from growing 
them in the border. There are matters 
such as light, moisture, heat, watering, 
cleaning off dust, repotting, feeding, pests, 
rest periods, what to raise, which to buy 
from the florist, and so on. 

If you are in search of information, 
Circular No. 222, of the extension service 
of the college of agriculture, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin, entitled 
“House Plants,” by James G. Moore, will 
be of service. So also will 
Circular No. 99, of the 
Michigan Agricultural 
Experiment Station, 
East Lansing; “House 
Plants,”’ by Alex Laurie; 
and Vol. XVIII, No. 9, 
of the agricultural 


A good house plant, the 
St. Bernardlily has grass- 
like, white-striped leaves 


A happy Christmas morn- 
ing at the home of the 
genial Roving Gardener 


extension service, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus, Ohio, entitled “About 
House Plants,”’ by Alfred Carl Hottes. 
Still another is Bulletin No. 224, of the 
North Dakota Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station, Fargo, entitled “Plants 
in the Home,” by A. F. Yeager. 

The North Dakota publication is 
especially interesting and the most 
complete. It is based on a question- 
naire sent out by the author which was 
answered by 250 people. More than 80 
different kinds of plants were being 
kept in the house by these people with 
more or less success, but less than 30 
were being kept by any great number, 
and about two-thirds of the plants 
being grown were 12 in number. These, 
in order of their popularity, were: gera- 
nium, Boston Fern, begonia, coleus, 
bulbs, Wandering-jew, Christmas Cac- 
tus, Asparagus (plumosus and spren- 
geri), cyclamen, Fuchsia, Amaryllis, 
and primrose. 


Some years ago F. E. Palmer, an 
experienced plant-grower of Massa- 
chusetts, gave a lecture on house plants 
to a large audience in Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 
So much comment 
was made and so 
much interest stirred 
up that this led to his 
writing a book called 
‘*Milady’s House 
Plants.”’ The second 
edition has since ap- 
peared. The book is 
a standard authority 
on the subject. 

Let me quote the 
second paragraph 
from the first chapter 
of Mr. Palmer’s book: 
“Plants must be con- 

sidered as living, 

feeling things, just 
as one considers a 
canary, a pet dog, 
or even a child. 
Absence of this re- 
alization. is a fun- 
damental cause of 
failure in the cul- 
tivation of plants. 
Any person who 
can see a plant ex- 
cessively dry, or 
standing for a long 
time in deep water, 
or covered with in- 
sects, or taken 
from a warm room 
and placed out- 
doors in the cold 
rain of a (Con- 
tinued on page 47 
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Outdoor Christmas decorations cheer the hearts of the 
whole community (Photograph, courtesy of “Light” ) 


The Christmas Tree Steps Out 


EN Cleveland, Ohio, in 1912 
established the first community 
Christmas tree, that progressive 

city “started something,” for more than 
15,000 American cities and towns now 
center Yuletide festivities about a neigh- 
borhood tree. 

This Christmas season, in an increasing 
number of communities, even more resi- 
dents will be decorating their dooryard 
evergreens, making wreaths for their win- 
dows, and stringing chains of twinkling 
lights among the snow-covered branches 
of their shrubs and hedges. The outdoor 
Christmas-tree idea, rapidly gaining in 
Ste. is becoming a national cus- 

m. 


Redolent with family tradition, the 
Christmas tree, with its colored lights, its 
tinsel, and its mysterious beribboned 
packages so dear to the heart of child- 
hood, is as mucha part of our joyous holi- 
day festival as the Yule log was of that 
of our English forefathers. Now the 


NATT NOYES DODGE 


Christmas tree has made its debut, and, 
attired in all of its glistening finery, it has 
brought the family with it. Losing noth- 
ing in the process, it has transformed the 
delightful. custom of home adornment 
from a household project to a neighbor- 
hood enterprise. Informal acquaintance- 
ship, friendly rivalry, and mutual appre- 
ciation of accomplishment are rapidly tak- 
ing the place of the limited joys of interior 
decorating. Whereas “the light before 
Christmas shone all thru the house,’ its 
brightness now illuminates the neighbor- 


+ hood. 


ROM the slender tree whose radiance 

was reflected from the velvet depths 
of the lake of Arthur Williams, of Long 
Island, to the gorgeous fairyland created 
by Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Reed, of Port- 
land, Oregon, American families are doing 
their Christmas decorating in their-own 
front yards. From Evanston, from Kan- 
sas City, Houston, and Minneapolis— 


from Bangor to San Diego and from Ta- 
coma to Miami—from hundreds of cities 
and thousands of towns—from villages 
and hamlets in every state—come en- 
thusiastic reports of outdoor Christmas 
trees trimmed with festive red and green 
by day and jeweled with lights at night. 


UCH has been done thruout the: 
country by public-spirited citizens, 

civic officials, city newspapers, and im- 
provement clubs to stimulate interest in 
outdoor Christmas decoration. One hun- 
dred clubwomen have established a fund 
for the planting of an evergreen in front 
of the courthouse at Colusa, California, In 
Longmont, Colorado, the city finaiced 
prizes presented to citizens who had cre- 
ated the most attractive displays. In Kan- 
sas City, Seattle, and other cities a local 
newspaper annually sponsors a contest 
and offers prizes for artistically decorated 
trees and surroundings. The publication 
of rules and the (Continued on page 66 
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Prologue 


O MORE popular name than 
John Philip Sousa has appeared 
in music during the past fifty years. 
Many thousands of people have made 
their first acquaintance with the irre- 
sistible music of a live military band 
during the Sousa tours. These tours, 
extending not only from coast to 
coast, but also several times around 
the world, have given Mr. Sousa a 
fund of anecdote and experience like 
no other in the world. He has played 
in the Fiji Islands, where the natives 
applaud before the playing begins 
and sit in stony silence after it ends. 
He has played before, and been deco- 
rated by, scores of monarchs, includ- 
ing Queen Victoria. Mr. Sousa is the 
composer of over 350 compositio 
ranging from cantata to opera, an 
his 140 marches have won for him the 
enviable title “March King.” 

But in spite of all the honors which 
have been heaped on him since the 
days when he and the Marine Band 
used to assemble at the Barracks and 
ride to the White House on a street 
car, until now, Mr. Sousa’s greatest 
delight is in his home and family. The 
swerye Sousa home, at Sand’s Point, 

‘ort Washington, Long Island, is a 
comfortable, roomy stucco house, with 
tile roof and pillared porch, set in the 
midst of a large, well-shaded lawn, 
whose trees are Mr. Sousa’s delight. 
From his own experiences as a son, 
father, and grandfather, Mr. Sousa 
suggests, in this article, a happy 
means, thru music, of creating added 
happiness in the home. 


John Philip Sousa 1, John Philip Sousa 11, John Philip Sousa I1]—father, son, and grandson 


m Why Not Give Music This Christmas? 


“It Is a Necessary Adjunct of Boyhood These Days,” Says the Great Conductor 
By John Philip Sousa 


As Told to HAZEL GERTRUDE KINSCELLA 


USIC, musical instruments, good 
M concerts, and stories of music 

and musicians are necessary ad- 
juncts of boyhood these days. They help 
a fellow grow up along the right lines. 
What wouldn’t you cheerfully pay to 
insure your boy a fine big manhood? 
Along with cheerful melodies and snappy 
rhythms, you give him company for his 
long working hours. With a musical in- 
strument or a batch of good records, you 
give him employment and entertainment 
for his leisure time. With a fine concert or 
a bookful of stories about composers or 
artists, you give him happy memories and 
a respect for attainment, beauty, and the 
music itself. 

Why not give music for a present this 
Christmas? Surround your boys with 
music at home, as much of it as possible, 
and as much of the time as possible. No 
one thing contributes more to content- 
ment at home than does music. 

Each child should have some special 
gift each holiday. There are so many 
avenues thru which the gift may flow. 


You can give a boy a term of music lessons 
either at some fine studio or in his school 
classes. You can give him some kind of a 
musical instrument, even if it is only a 
triangle. I well remember that when I 
was 10 years old one of my chief delights 
was to play the triangle and the cymbals 
in the band of which my father had long 
been a member. Or you may give music 
itself—a radio, a phonograph, or some rec- 
ords; or tickets to a good opera, or to a 
good series of young people’s concerts. 
Maybe the boy would enjoy having a sub- 
scription to a music magazine or would 
like to own some of the many wonderful 
books that are now available telling about 
music and its composers and performers. 


You can’t cram ideals into a boy by 

sermons or moralizing,nor by checking 
his desire for fun, adventure, or excite- 
ment. But, along with fun you can, subtly 
and unnoticed, inoculate him with char- 
acter. How? Give him a ticket to a per- 
formance of the hero opera “Robin Hood,” 
or to “‘Aida,”’ or the “Flying Dutchman”’; 
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or a copy of such a book as ‘“The Boyhood 
of Edward MacDowell.”* Or, for the 
older boy, “Success in Music and How It 
Is Won”; “My Musical Life,” by Rimsky- 
Korsakoff ; or ‘Fiddlers Four,”” by Robert 
Schauffler. 


[|X THESE books your son will associ- 
ate with some of the finest men in the 
world. The stories are not the goody- 
goody type. There isn’t a nice little moral 
tacked on at the finish. There’s life in 
them, adventure, justice, courage, suc- 
cess, failure—the kind of reading that 
shows a boy why the world values and 
rewards honest effort and square deal- 
ing. And how the boys enjoy reading 
them thru and thru! Maybe you can also 
include that other boy in whom you 
are interested.” 

I believe in permeating children with 
music. A beautiful melody may be a 
joy forever. I recall my first acquaintance 
with “Traumerei,” by Robert Schumann. 


*Better Homes and Gardens also suggests Mr. Sousa’s 


own “Marching 
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I found it in a music book when I was just 
a little fellow. I took it to my teacher and 
told him how wonderful a tune I thought it. 
We talked about it and played it, and I 
still think it one of the loveliest melodies 
in the world. So I wish fathers and moth- 
ers would fill the air at home with lovely 
melodies. Have records of such pieces as 
MacDowell’s “To a Wild Rose,” “To a 
Water Lily,” Mendelssohn’s “Spring 
Song’; ‘‘Morning Mood” and “Anitra’s 
Dance,” by Grieg; and “Hungarian 
Dances,” by Brahms. Music is a social 
art. Share it. 


OTHING could be more wonderful 

than the American home, but there 

are, these days, some people who should 

be helped to find more delight in it so 

that they will want to spend more hours 
there each day. 

One of the grandest things now happen- 
ing to music is the chance the boy has to 
learn and use it in school. Here it is not 
drudgery and no infringement upon his 
playtime. When I was a boy at the Wall- 
ack School in Washington, there are two 
things we did which are now largely done 
away with. One was that we opened the 
school each day with prayer. And boys 
there who had no feeling of God in their 
hearts at least got an education about 
Him, and at least it made them so much 
better learned as men. Music was done in 
much the same way. Our teacher would 
hit the tuning-fork 
on his desk and lis- 
ten until he heard 
what he said was A, 
then sing a scale, 
and the pupils would 
imitate him as best 
they could. 

Nowadays every 
boy may learn to 
play his chosen in- 
strument right at 
school and is then 
given the chance to 
play it in public. 
Maybe he has a lot 
of musele and beats 
a drum, or maybe 
he learns to play a 
cornet or a French 
horn or a cello. Pos- 
sibly he will never 
play a note in pub- 
lic after he leaves 
school, but it may 
be, just as often, 
that his school study 
will suggest music to 
him as a vocation. 

Strange is the boy 
who doesn’t love a 
band! I loved them 
all, good and bad alike! As one of my first 
teachers suggested to my father, “Even if 
he doesn’t learn anything, it will keep 
him off the street.” 

In any case, the boy has good drill and 
becomes an independent musician so far 
as his technique goes, so that he can 
learn many tunes by himself. He won’t 
need to be like a nice little Italian boy 
Whom I once undertook to teach the 


cornet, when I was 
a youngster in 
Washington. He 
knew one tune and 
he wanted to play 
it — the ‘‘Last 
Rose of Summer” 
—and we worked 
at it three months 
before he got it. 
Nowadays he 
would learn all the 
musical funda- 
mentals involved 
and then be able 
to teach himself 
the tune! 

This idea of us- 
ing a boy ina 
school orchestra or 
band almost the 
minute he begins 
to study is a sys- 
tem bound to 
make headway. 
They all have such 
fun learning! My 
first teacher be- 
lieved in treating 
boys roughly, and 
in all my several 
years with him I 
don’t suppose I ut- 
tered fifty words. 
One day I wrote 


my first composition and proudly took it 
to him as an exhibit. But my pride was 
dashed, for after he heard it he shouted: 
“Bread and cheese! Cheese and bread!” 
And this was the end of the whole thing. 

My other teacher was, in his manner, 
near to Christ as I understood Christ at 
that time. When I showed him my child- 
ish efforts he was kind and encouraged 
me, and he is the teacher who helped 


Mr. Sousa spends many hours each day 
during vacation weeks, working about the 
yard, rolling the gravel walks, and helping 
the gardener with the vegetables. Many 
warm discussions take place in the garden 
about the merits of the different varictics 
of plants and ways of planting them (Pho- 
tographs by Underwood & Underwood) 


me and whom I remember affectionately. 

There is something very stirring about 
the power of music—a power beyond one’s 
self to understand or measure. 

All this love of music instilled in school 
music activities carries over into life. One 
man I met recently who had been in a 
school organization was telling me about 
a big fire they had. 

“You might have lost your life!’’ I said 
to him. 

“Yes, I suppose so,”’ he answered, “but, 
anyway, we saved the Poet and Peasant 
Overture.”’ 

I believe strongly in the ability of a 
young person — especially the young 
American — to create his own opportuni- 
ties and to make his own career. The young 
student is too likely to run along in the 
groove which someone else has provided 
for him—it is so easy and simple to do 
that. Why not strike out and do some- 
thing different? For instance, the young 
men taking up the study of a band instru- 
ment, all (or a very large proportion of 
them) go to cornet and clarinet. Those 
two instruments (Continued on page 51 
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Every German household has holiday cooky cutters, but you can use paper patterns and a knife 


Christmas 


“Observe how the chimneys 

Do smoak all about; 

The cooks are providing 
For dinner, no doubt; 

But those on whose tables 
No victuals appear, 

O may they keep Lent 
All the rest of the year!” 


—Old English Verse. 


OU see, food has always 
played an important part in 


the preparations for Christ- 
mas. Everywhere the day is cele- 
brated we find the holiday season 
demanding special foods that have 
their own significance. And whether 
stockings are hung, as in England; 
or whether shoes are set out, as in 
Germany, Holland, Sweden, and 
France; whether it is the American 
Santa Claus with reindeer or air- 
plane, St. Nicholas of Holland and 
Germany with his white horse, Pere 
Noel of France, the Brownie Nisson 
of Denmark, or Befana who rides a 
broomstick in Italy, Christmas is 
Christmas all over the world, and not 
to be prepared with certain well- 
known delicacies on the pantry shelf 
is a great tragedy indeed. As I sort 
over the recipes I have collected in 
many lands and others given to me 
by friends from across the sea, I find 
myself getting anxious for the season 
to arrive. 

Soon I shall make the fruit cake, 
after an old English recipe, so that 
it may have time to ripen before 
Christmas. In some households across 
the water the spicy Christmas fruit 


cake is never eaten until it has seen at 
least one anniversary. Plum cake, they 
call it, tho as it is made in modern times 
it has nary a plum inside it. Any fruit 
cake should have at least a month to sea- 
son before it is eaten. Sometimes the cake 
is covered with a frosting of almond paste 
when holiday time arrives, but usually it 
is left unfrosted. 

The white fruit cake, on the other hand, 


Recipes for Holiday Delicacies 


Collected From Many Lands 
By Edith M. Barber 
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Comes but Once a Year 


is the special cake for New Year’s Day, 
according to the best Scotch and French 
traditions. It is sometimes known as Baw- 
bee Cake because once upon a time it was 
baked in Scotland in the shape of a man- 
ger to celebrate the advent of the Christ 
Child. 

Let’s look in for a moment upon some 
holiday dinners in other lands. My Eng- 
lish friend tells me that there will be a 

sumptuous dinner in her home that 
will begin with hors d’oeuvres, to be 
followed by fish, then turkey, ham, 
beef, and pheasant. Following these 
will come the Christmas pudding 
ablaze, mince pie, and nuts, raisins, 
and fresh fruits. This is Christmas 
dinner in England in 1930, and a 
hearty one it is. Then there are, as 
well, the plum cake and the cookies, 
which must be on hand to serve thru- 
out the holiday season with the was- 
sail, 

According to my Swedish friends, 
Christmas Eve is the time for special 
feasting. There is of course the Smér- 
gisbord, that unique collection of 
relishes and appetizers that precedes 
every good Swedish dinner and which 
is even more elaborate at Christmas- 
time, with special kinds of cheese, 
anchovies, salads, herring, spiced 
fish, and caviar. Then comes the tra- 
ditional “lut-fisk.’’ The dessert is @ 
special kind of rice pudding to which 
a few almonds are added. The first 
unmarried person to find an almond, 
so the legend (Continued on page 39 


A plum pudding completes the English 
dinner (Photographs, Scandlin Studios) 
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Let's Make Candy 
for the Holidays 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


\ \ sada shall the Christmas-candy boxes contain? My 
answer is “something old and something new,” and 
homemade candy of course. There is something about 

bubbling pans of sirup, scenting the kitchen with their fragrance, 

and packing different kinds of candy into pretty boxes, that 
makes Christmastime and gift-giving a gayer and happier time. 

At least it has always seemed so to me, and I recommend the 

practice both for the holiday spirit it imparts and the economy 

it affords. 

You need not be an experienced candymaker to create enough 
different, interesting candies to fill gala gift boxes. There really 
are only two kinds of candy on this round earth. One is the 
crystalline family, of which the fondants and fudges are typical 
members. The trick with these is to keep the crystals small so 
the confection will be smooth and velvety to the tongue. Then 
there are the non-crystalline candies, such as butterscotch, 
caramels, brittles, and taffies. It is a mistake to have even a few 
grains in them, for this robs them of their delightful waxy, 
chewy texture. 

If you excel in fudge- and fondant-making, you know when 
to beat the cooked sirup, There is no easier way to develop 
large grains than to begin the beating before cooling the sirup. 
I always remove the pan from the stove when the soft-ball 
stage, 238 to 240 degrees, has been reached. It is set aside to 
cool. Fudge is cooled to 149 degrees only, while fondant is 
better cooled to 104 degrees. If you have no thermometer you 
begin the beating when the mixture is lukewarm. 

Once the beating is begun it is to be carried on continuously 
until completed. I think it takes a little experience always to 
know exactly when the candy is ready for the molding pans. 
The description of the stage when the candy is ready for pour- 
ing, as given by my cooking teacher of long ago, ever has been 
vivid in my mind. As the cooled sirup is beaten it loses its shiny 
appearance and becomes creamy. Suddenly it becomes thinner. 
Almost instantly it begins to stiffen. Then it is that the mixture 
is poured into the buttered molding pan and spread evenly over 
the surface. If you select the right moment for this process the 
candy will be slightly rough on top and glossy. 


A?PRACTICE that I use in my home is that of wrapping 

cheesecloth around the tines of a silver fork, moistening 
this in cold water, and using it to wipe off the grains that collect 
on the sides of the pan during the cooking. I never scrape the 
candy pan; that is, I pour into the molding pan that which goes 
of its own accord. Scraping has a tendency to develop grains. 
Of course, the remnants in the saucepan need not be wasted. 
At our house there usually is someone around asking, “Isn’t it 
my turn to scrape the candy pan?” 

Certain ingredients, such as corn sirup, cream of tartar, vine- 
gar, cream, and butter, may be added to candies in the making 
to discourage crystal formation. Always some of these materials 
are used in non-crystalline candies. The woman who makes 
delicious brittles, caramels, and butterscotch appreciates that 
the crucial moments are those after the sirup begins to caramel- 
ize. To prevent scorching, always watch the candy carefully. 

When to stir the cooking sirup and when not to stir it is 
knowledge worth having. With fondants and fudges it is advis- 
able to stir the mixture almost constantly until it reaches the 
boiling point, and then only occasionally until near the end of 
the cooking, when more frequent stirring (Continued on page 52 


Mexican Panocha, a delicious fudgelike 
candy with a caramel flavor, is so easy to 
make (Photographs by Scandlin Studios) 


For variety in the Christmas-candy box, 
use dipping chocolate to coat fondant 
candy, nuts, raisins, dates, and the like 
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In this cozy room, 
rescued from the 
cold, these house 
plants bring liv- 
ing green indoors 


House-Plant Success Is Due Largely 
to Knowledge of These Tips 


plants in the house.” 
“Yes, I am sure of it, because 
I have tried to copy her methods but have 
hever succeeded. My plants become sickly 
and eventually die.” 

Such a conversation is frequent among 
those who have tried to produce a cheery 
atmosphere in the home by attempting to 
grow various foliage and flowering plants 
and have at best met with indifferent 
success, 

In my own home I have watched my 
wife take care of the few which she de- 
pends on and have come to the conclusion 
that the “gift”’ or “knack’’ lies largely in 
the understanding of the principles of 
their culture as well as appreciation of 
the difficulties of the environment. Fail- 
ure on the part of one does not signify that 
house plants are meant for the experts 
only. On the contrary, almost anyone can 
succeed in growing the more adaptable 
kinds, especially if some attention is paid 
to their particular wants. 

By local environment is implied the 
light, the air, and the moisture. To these 
factors should be added soil and plant 
nutrients as well as sanitation or control 
of pests. Everyone knows that light is 
necessary for the manufacture of raw 
products by the leaves into forms digest- 
ible by the plants. Because of this, all 
plants do best when exposed to relatively 
large amounts of light, tho the amount of 
direct sunlight may vary considerably. 


a S™ has great luck in growing 


ALEX LAURIE 
Professor of Floriculture 
Ohio State University 


All flowering plants benefit by exposure to 
direct sunlight, since in Nature they re- 
quire such conditions. On the other hand, 
foliage plants do well in subdued light, 
largely because such conditions prevail in 
their native haunts. Unless we bear this 
fact in mind success cannot be attained. 
In partial darkness such flowering plants 
as geraniums, primroses, pelargoniums, 
fuchsias, and others will either fail to 
bloom or else will produce sickly, faded 
flowers which will drop at once. The 
growth itself will be elongated, weak, and 
subject to the first pest which decides to 
settle on it. On the other hand, overabun- 
dance of sunlight may cause burning and 


stunting of foliage plants. 


[MPORTANT as the light may be, the 

atmosphere of the rooms where the 
plants are to be grown must also receive 
careful consideration. Many of our flow- 
ering and foliage plants are extremely 
sensitive to the fumes of the coal range 
or furnace and to the exhaust gases of 
combustion emanating from gas-operated 
cookstoves and fireplaces. The amounts 
injurious to plant life are so minute that 
we cannot detect them without an ex- 
tremely sensitive apparatus. Such injuri- 
ous gases are ever present in most homes, 
but that does not signify that plants can- 
not be grown just the same. Dilution 
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of these gases and fumes by proyer 
aeration and ventilation makes success 
possible even under the worst conditions. 
So many people have the habit of closing 
their houses air tight during the winter 
that it is a wonder that they themselves 
survive, let alone the plants. Wintertime 
is the one season when plants are desir- 
able in the home, and it is then that con- 
ditions must be made ideal. The home 
gardener who wonders at her neighbor’s 
“knack” might well look into aeration 
and ventilation. Learn to admit fresh air 
freely without chilling the plants. 


WATER is the home gardener’s worst 

bugbear. How to use water and 
when and in what quantities and whether 
on the foliage or only at the roots are the 
questions which we are often set to solve. 
A moist atmosphere is important to 
healthy plant development, but such at- 
mosphere is difficult to provide under the 
ordinary methods of heating the home. 
Ordinarily the humidity is very low and 
the plants suffer from the drying of the 
soil and the effect of the dry atmosphere 
upon the foliage. Under such conditions 
the plants become unhealthy and suc- 
cumb to the attacks of the various pests. 
To alleviate this state of affairs spraying 
of the foliage with water applied with an 
atomizer once a day at least is worth the 
effort. This method not only reduces 
evaporation but cleanses the foliage as 
well. Increase of (Continued on page 56 
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A charming grouping com- 
bines French provincial pieces 
with this comfortable slip- 
cover sofa. (Photographs 
by Goold Studio; courtesy of 
R. H. Macy & Company) 


Simplicity of lines should be 
sought in this period furniture 
that is following closely the 
vogue for Early American 
furniture, All-white lamps are 
being used as a new note in 
decoration. Good reproduc- 
tions of Grandmother's ala- 
baster vase are being mounted 
with white shades as shown 


French Provincial 
Is Now in Vogue 


CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


Better Homes and Gardens’ 
Home-Furnishings Director 
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ERE is a house of six 

rooms — six rooms and 

the usual dependencies 
that go to serve them. There are 
stairs that lead from one floor to 
another and corridors that con- 
nect the rooms. It is equipped with 
closets and cupboards, entries and 
shelters. Plainly to be seen is a 
corridor to the outside world, a 
certain entry to the house, a shel- 
ter for the traveler, the garage. 
Such specifications describe a very 
usual house, and they, are men- 
tioned to assure one that this par- 
ticular house is not greatly un- 
usual. It is, in certain aspects, 
somewhat different. 

With these six rooms and their 
contingent accessories there is a 
distinct character and style. In 
most of our dwellings of today, 
character and style are, more often 
than not, in the manner of a period 
such as the Colonial, the Tudor, 
or the French Renaissance, or ex- 
pressed by adapting the buildings 
of certain countries. Thus appear 
the Cotswold cottage, the French 
farmhouse, and the Spanish villa. 
With these venerable forms we 
have combined modern methods 
and ideas which have evolved into 
many of our most charming homes. 

In place of period or national 
styles, other characteristics pre- 
dominate in this house. Comfort, 
elegance, spaciousness, mechani- 
cal developments, and kindred 
ideas have been combined in vary- 
ingly moderate degrees to deter- 
mine the manner and appearance 
of the house, while the usual forms 
have been forgotten. 

Let’s see how these things have 
influenced a typical part of the 
house. Bedroom No. 2, for example. Here 
are four quite ordinary walls and two win- 
dows. The comfort in the room is seen in 
its lack of fussiness and its convenience. 
As it is not large, we have substituted in 
place of an ordinary closet a valet or 
wardrobe. In this may be kept, in addi- 
tion to the usual clothes found in a closet, 
those which are habitually kept in a bu- 
reau. Thus a cumbersome piece of furni- 
ture is eliminated and the room immedi- 
ately assumes more agreeable propor- 
tions. We are confirmed converts today 
of sunshine and fresh air. We must have 
cross-ventilation in each room, and in ob- 
taining it we may often get a cross-draft 
and a bad cold. The metal casements used 
here are extremely well manufactured. 
When they are closed they are closed 
tight; when they are open they project 
into the air and catch any stray breeze 


: You Will Get Some Good Ideas 
From This Modern House 


LLEWELLYN PRICE 
Architect 


with each other and with modern needs 


that may come their way. In addition, 
they are so placed that any sash in each 


window may be opened in 
such a way as to obtain maxi- 
mum ventilation when de- 
sired, without the possibility 
of a dangerous cold in the 
head resulting. 

The room is quite devoid - 
of ornamental pretensions, 
and the luxurious element is 
acquired in the employment 
of a certain kind of furniture. 
In this case, let us say, it is 
occupied by a single person, 
and yet the bed is large. It is 
long, wide, and very deep, 
not in the sense of a feather 
mattress in which one loses 
all sense of orientation, but a 
depth that gives buoyancy 
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A first-floor and garden plan in fine keeping 


A splendid second floor, with an interesting and 
convenient arrangement of bedrooms and wardrobes 


SSE 


and balanced repose. There are 
few things more comfortable than 
a box spring, which is about all 
there is in here, for there is very 
little head board to the bed and 
no foot board at all. At the end of 
the bed there is a bench on which 
extra covers lie, and, perhaps, a 
chair or two, as equally comfort- 
able as the bed. If the occupant of 
the room is a woman there is in all 
probability a small dressing table 
near the bathroom door. 


HE bathroom door in the 

bedroom is another symbol of 
niodern luxury and comfort. It is 
pretty well accepted in architec- 
tural practice that the house of 
today, if it be anything more than 
a mere cottage, should have one 
bathroom at least to every two 
rooms. It cannot always be done. 
It has been done here and, in this 
particular case, perhaps subject to 
some criticism. To use the promi- 
nent bay window as a mere bath- 
room would seem extravagant if 
it were not for the fact that there 
is no such thing as a mere bath- 
room any more. Our great sani- 
tary - equipment manufacturers 
have emphasized this fact by 
countless numbers of brilliantly 
colored illustrations of exotic 
places for the pursuit of cleanli- 
ness, in comparison to which this 
seems very modest. The bathroom 
has come, certainly, to be tremen- 
dously important and has ob- 
tained artistic achievement. This 
brightly lighted semi-circular room, 
with its recessed tub and shower, 
when decorated with soft colorful 
tiles, should prove a very delight- 
ful place and quite conducive to 
“singing in the bathtub” or even in the 
rain. To those who are modestly conscious 
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of such things, it might be suggested that 
all these windows could be covered with 
one single pull of the proper draw cord. 

Bedroom No. 3, tho slightly smaller, is 
so similar to No. 2 that further descrip- 
tion is unmerited. It might be mentioned, 
however, that the deck of the garage has 
an admirable exposure and situation for a 
possible sleeping porch directly connected 
with this room. 


The obtuse corner, far from being disad- 
vantageous, provides the best space pos- 
sible fer a large wing-mirror dressing 
table. 

The corridor that connects the bed- 
rooms is notable for one feature: it is dis- 
tinct from the stair hall and may be 
closed off from it by drawing the sliding 
door. Especial reason for this will be 
noted later. 
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by way of the kitchen, where one may 
dispose of any parcels, or by way of the 
coat room and vestibule. 

A feeling of space in the dining-room is 
obtained by almost eliminating three of 
its eight walls and substituting windows 
which reach from ceiling to floor. The 
room protrudes on the lawn and the open- 
ings point to a certain spot of interest 
there, so that outside and inside are fused 


The usableness of every portion of the house and grounds is apparent from 
the artist’s drawing, and the sincere simplicity cannot help but be appealing 


The other bathroom is equally as com- 
fortable and large as the one just de- 
scribed. Here, too, the single small win- 
dow usually indicative of the bath is dis- 
carded for two of ample area to light the 
room pleasantly. _ 

The main bedroom, No. 1, is a double 
one. Its generous proportions are aug- 
mented by two wardrobes similar to 
those of the other rooms but allotted a 
space of their own which connects directly 
with the bathroom. Again, as in the other 
rooms, this eliminates crowding furniture. 
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A roof which has ause other than to shelter 
the rooms. Note fireplace and dumbwaiter 


Of the characteristics mentioned that 
influenced the design, one, particularly, 
stands out in relation to the first floor— 
spaciousness, and yet, this house is not a 
large one. For instance, as one stands in 
the vestibule he looks from one door, 
across the living-room, thru another door 
on to the loggia and beyond to a decora- 
tive garden ornament terminating this 
vista. As one sits in the bay window his 
eye follows the rise of the stairway to a 
window on the landing which has been 
given a definitely decorative character, or 
from the same position one looks into the 
octagonal dining-room, thru the window 
opposite and across the smooth lawn, the 
vista ending in an arched opening thru 
the hedge. To add still further interest 
the footpath to the house from the street 

*has also been placed on axis with the 
living-room and front window. 


ASY circulation from one room to 
the other and a certain airiness and 
openness of plan assist in this spirit of 
spaciousness. It is apparent from the 
plan how easily one may walk from the 
living-room or dining-room to the loggia. 
The kitchen, while well cut off from the 
dining-room, is at the same time quite 
close to it. Exit from the garage is either 


into a single decorative scheme. The win- 
dows, in addition to their draperies, are 
shaded with Venetian blinds, and these, 
when lowered, create a cool and restful 
shade, at the same time avoiding a gloomy 
atmosphere, because of the large amount 
of light filtering thru. 


[IN THE furnishing of the first floor the 
charm of the period antique and its 
well-executed reproduction is conspicu- 
ous by its absence. It is furnished, on the 
other hand, with the idea of comfort, 
efficiency, and convenience uppermost. 
One may wonder what is to happen in a 
living-room of so many angles. It is, how- 
ever, really a square room with a bay 
window and two other bays designed to 
take care of various openings. The corners 
of the room are of course quite prominent 
and must be furnished accordingly. In one 
of these there is a bookcase; it is of the 
now well-known skyseraper type that 
rises in angular progression to the ceiling, 
with various compartments, square, high 
and narrow, low and flat, to accommodate 
a variety of volumes in a convenient and 
decorative manner; in combination with 
the bookease there is a small writing 
desk. In the corner next to the dining, 
room there isa (Continued on page 59 
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REET- 
INGS, 
Junior 


Gardeners,” gayly 
calls Cousin Mari- 
on as she stands at 
the open door of 
the Hollyhock 
Lane Garden 
House. 

From here, there, 
and everywhere 
appear members of 
our merry troop of 
Junior Gardeners. 
Red cheeked and 
eyes a-sparkle, 
their happy voices 
fill the garden 
house with merry clamor, “What have we 
in Hollyhock Lane on this early Decem- 
ber morn?” 

Before Cousin Marion has time to an- 
swer, Uncle Sage’s Master Gardeners dis- 
cover in one corner an interesting pile 
of holiday trimmings, and whoop with 
delight: ‘‘Say it looks like we are going to 
have a Christmas party. What’s all this, 
Cousin Marion?” 

“That,”’ laughs Cousin Marion, “‘is a 
pile of Garden Greens and Christmas 
Reds, gathered from the gardens of Holly- 
hock Lane. Take off your hats and coats, 
warm your tingling fingers before the fire, 
and then come around the table. What do 
you think we are going to do? Make 
Christmas decorations, so that every Jun- 
ior Gardener will know how to help in the 
holiday festivities by decorating the 
house; in fact, that is to be our December 
Hollyhock Lane activity. Do any of you 
know why we have continued this age-old 
Christmas custom of decorating with 
wreaths and other greens thru the Christ- 
mas season? You don’t? Well, hundreds 
and hundreds of years ago our Roman 
and Teutonic ancestors brought ever- 
greens into their homes in the 
Yuletide season. They did it to 
invite and make welcome, to the 


An apple Santa to 
make for Christmas 


Garden Greens and 


Christmas Reds 


For The Junior Garden Clubs 


warmth of their homes, the wood- 
land spirits. Now we use this 
same evergreen decoration to 
make welcome to our homes the 
spirit of Christmas as well as the 
sylvan spirits! Now who can tell 
me which is the first Christmas 
decoration that we usually see?” 
asks Cousin Marion. 

“That’s easy,” says a Master 
Gardener. “A Christmas wreath!’”’ 

“All right. Suppose we see how many 
different kinds of Christmas wreaths we 
can make from our Garden Greens and 
Christmas Reds,” says Cousin Marion. 


¥ HERE’S your holly, Cousin Mari- 

on. We can’t make a Christmas 
wreath without holly, can we?” asks a 
Master Gardener. 

“Of course we can,” answers Cousin 
Marion. “We are going to make our 
wreaths out of the growing things that 
are easily found in most gardens, without 
robbing the woodlands and sloping hill- 
sides of their rare Christmas treasures of 
holly, groundpine, and mountain-laurel. 
Why, Junior Gardeners, do you know 
that it takes holly plants eight and ten 
years to grow before they begin to have 
the bright berries? And the same is true 
of the rapidly disappearing groundpine 
and mountain-laurel.”’ 

“T think it will be far more fun to make 
Christmas decorations with the greens 
from our own gardens anyway, Cousin 
Marion,” exclaims Aunt Larkspur. 

“Tt not only will be more fun, but I 


’ 


You can make a fes- 
tive Christmas table 
using brightly col- 
ored bells, icicles, 
balls, and pine twigs 


Gay and distinctive is this Christmas wreath 
of evergreen foliage, gourds, and grapes 


think that you will like them better or 
just as well, for they will be different from 
the holly, groundpine, and mountain- 
laurel wreaths and a change is always 
welcome,” answers Cousin Marion. “And, 
too, just think how many of the lovely 
slow-growing evergreen treasures you will 
be saving for everyone to enjoy as they 
drive past the wooded slopes and hill- 
sides.”’ 

“What is it that smells so good in here, 
Cousin Marion?” asks a Sprouter. 

“That is the Balsam Fir branches that 
I have brought in from the garden,” an- 
swers Cousin Marion. “How I wish that 
all our Junior Gardeners might have this 
pungently sweet evergreen in their gar- 
dens! Besides its lovely aroma, the balsam 
has cunning little cones on it that can be 
touched on the tips with a bit of silver or 
gold paint. But come, let us make our 
Christmas wreath!” 


“OuR first step is to take a 49- or 50- 

inch branch from the willow tree 

that grows by the garden pool. Willow 
branches, you know, are so pliable that 
you can bend them into almost any shape. 

With this wand we make a circlet, lapping 

the ends over about 2 inches and tying 

them with stout green twine. Then we tie 
or wire the balsam branches close together 

all around the willow-branch frame. A 

spool of florists’ wire is inexpensive and 

easy to use.” 

After these directions, Cousin Marion 
holds up the lovely thick wreath 
of evergreen, dotted with silver- 

tip cones. (Continued on page 50 
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The remodeled house of Mrs. J. A. Andrews, 
Santa Barbara, California. The quiet street, 
which ends in front of the house, runs down 
a hillside and into the small plasa, paved with 
irregular flagstones, in the center of which is 
a fountain (partially shown in photograph) 
Edwards, Plunkett, and Howell, architects 


Rebuilt, Gardened, at the End of the Road 


Its Windows Look Away From Hurrying Traffic 


ANY of the large estates which 
were so plentiful in Santa Bar- 
bara, California, number of 

years ago have been subdivided into very 
interesting smaller building sites, and 
among these is one situated on the side of 
the steep crescent-shape hill which par- 
tially encircles the town. 

The view of the town, the ocean, and 
the Channel Islands in the distance is 
very beautiful from here, and the houses 
are built to take full advantage of it. The 
streets are decidedly irregular and follow 
somewhat the zigzag trails of earlier days 
which climbed the steep slope in every 
direction and often led to an old hillside 
residence which could be reached only by 
one path. 

It is in such a cul-de-sac that the house 
illustrated is located. The quiet street 
runs down the hillside and ends in a small 
circular plaza, paved with irregular flag- 
stones, in the center of which is a large 
fountain, similar to the one near the old 
Santa Barbara Mission. On one side of 
this informal plaza the owner plans to 
build her own home, while on the oppo- 
site side a former barn was rebuilt to 
make a most attractive small house. 


The rebuilt house is quite small and is . 


very informally arranged, the principal 
feature being that all the rooms, with the 
exception of the kitchen, have windows 
on the side of the house away from the 


The small corner fireplace is reminiscent of 
many found in the smaller homes of Spain 
and Italy (Photographs by P. H. Greene) 


ROSE CONNOR 


street, which commands the view men- 
tioned. Connecting the garage with the 
house adds to the convenience as well as 
to the apparent size and interest of the 
composition, and by locating it near the 
street and eliminating the usual long 
driveway more space is allowed for the 
garden. 

In the accompanying plan (page 48) 
the original building is indicated by light 
lines, the addition by cross-hatching. The 
living-room and stair hall occupy the 
entire space which was once the barn; the 


former one-story shed has been made into 
entrance hall, bedroom, and lavatory; the 
old loft is now a large bedroom; while long 
windows, opening onto simple balconies 
at either end of this room, mark the earlier 
loft doors. 

The new two-story addition to the 
main part of the house contains the small 
dining-room and kitchen, and, above 
them, a sleeping porch, closet, and bath- 
room. The one-story wing extending 
along the street is unusually well planned, 
for it is difficult to (Continued on page 48 
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Some Pointers 
Feeding Your Pet 


On 


FRED MERISH 


*° T shall I feed them?” asked 
Mrs. Phillip Bronson, as she 
paid for a pair of lovebirds. 


“Give them a mixture of millet, canary, 
and hemp seed,” replied the animal 
dealer, and out walked the woman with 
her lovebirds, in a hurry to get home. 
That afternoon she was going to hear a 
lecture on dietetics at the club. She did 
not stop to think that lovebirds, canaries, 
parrots, bullfinches, fancy finches, cardi- 
nals, and other popular cage birds also 
require balanced diets—calcium, phos- 
phorus and iron units, fats, sugars and 
starches—just the same as human beings, 
‘probably more so, because 
the feathered pets are out 
of their natural habitat— 
the trees and fields. 

Until a few years ago it 
was considered regrettable 
yet unavoidable if a cage 
bird should die, but during 
the past decade animal 
dealers, thru observation 
and analysis, have revolu- 
tionized their ideas about 
many things pertaining to 
bird diet. Feeding is on a 
more scientific basis to- 
day; hence, birds need no 
longer die untimely deaths 
in bird cages but may live 
their allotted spans if their 
food is selected in accord- 
ance with modern dietetic 
thought. Under certain 
conditions a certain diet 


The Grass Parrakeet. 
(Photograph, courtesy 
of Nature Magazine) 


may keep a certain cage bird in perfect 
health, but at other times it may cause 
indisposition, sometimes death. This food 
given regularly may act as an irritant and 
poison the bird when it is ready to molt, 
has mating fever, indigestion, cold, and 
other diseases. Furthermore, too much 
starchy food will cause one kind of ail- 
ment, a sugar and starch combination 
may bring about another disease, and so 
on, just as overdoses and certain admix- 
tures are bad for humans. One bird 
fancier never feeds apple with grain food 
to a cage bird because birds get their 
starches from canary seed and other 
grains and he claims that 
a sugar and starch com- 
bination produces fermen- 
tation and gives a bird a 
cold quicker than a draft 
will. Whenever he feeds 
fruit of any kind to a bird 


or alcohol content, he 
takes the seed out of the 
cage, so if your feathered 
pet frequently catches cold 
and you are mystified be- 
cause you keep it out of 
drafts, look to its rations. 

Do you know that let- 
tuce may give your bird a 
cold? Too much lettuce is 
said to have a deadening 
effect on the craw and 
gizzard, which retards di- 
gestion and causes fermen- 
tation of other foods that 
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or anything with a sugar’ 


Left: A genuine German Roller 
Canary in the pink of condition 


Below: The European Goldfinch 
is a beautiful pet. (Photograph, 
courtesy of Nature Magazine) 


are eaten at the same time, thus bringing 
about a cold, bronchitis, or wheeziness as 
readily as the mixing of starchy and su- 
gary foods in a bird’s gizzard. Some pet 
dealers refuse to give lettuce to cage 
birds, claiming it is injurious. On the 
other hand, they recommend sweet 
orange, particularly for canaries, which is 
a departure from the old feeding methods. 
The old-fashioned hard-cooked egg is also 
taboo with many animal experts. They 
say it causes indigestion and bowel trou- 
ble and makes the hens egg-bound at set- 
ting time. Cod-liver oil is the modern 
substitute. Parrakeets, especially, should 
never be given hard-cooked egg. 


HERE are some pointers on bird dietet- 
ics and the selection of good food for 
your pet, whether it be a bullfinch, siskin, 
linnet, canary, lovebird, grosbeak, parrot, 
fancy finch, goldfinch, or any other kind 
of grain-eating bird. They eat practically 
the same foods but in different propor- 
tions; they are attacked by the same dis- 
eases and usually respond to the same 
dietetic cures. All animal dealers advise 
limiting the diet. Never overfeed. Your 
bird will sing and feel better if its food 
cup is empty every morning. Vary the 
diet from day to day and feed only clean, 
wholesome food. There are denatured 
bird foods on the market as well as de- 
natured food for human consumption, 
and the results of eating them are the 
same for both man and imprisoned pet. 
Hard, musty, wormy, devitalized foods 
kill more cage birds annually than septic 
fever or consumption. 
The best canary seed comes from Sicily. 
It is plump, ‘well formed, has a bright 
luster, is clean and (Continued on page 60 
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At the left, two shoots of Dracaena 
growing in a small water garden 
meant for desk or library table. It is 
made in a Chinese-green lining-ware 
dish with white pebbles. At the right 
is the Chinese Evergreen arranged 
in a Japenese dish with small bits of 
clinker burned and colored by the 
fire. Such a water garden is appro- 
priate for a window ledge, table, or 
flat desk. Its garden subject, too, 
would lend itself well to a small, 
tiled table in a warm, cozy sun parlor 


These Miniature Water Gardens 
Are Safe From the Wintry Blast 


HE water garden is the simplest 
form of dish garden. It requires 
only pebbles or stones, a plant to be 
arranged with them in picture suggestion 
of the outdoors, water, and a decorative 
dish which in some way forms a note of 
color harmony on table or desk or by a 
window. Add to this, in picture-making 
suggestion, some figure of garden interest 
and the dish with your water garden is 
complete! 

There is no earth. Your plant is a water- 
grower and its roots are submerged. It 
lives and thrives and puts out new shoots, 
new leaves, while its roots grow among 
pebbles or marble chips in the basin of 
the dish. 

Such plant-growing is elementary. It is, 
however, most satis- 


PATTEN BEARD 
Author of “Adventures 
in Dish Gardening” 


dish suggests, even tho it has only 
foliage, something out of the ordinary. 
Moreover, the water garden, thru its 


-pool-like shallow dish, carries in its basin 


interesting shadows and leaf reflections, 
whereas earth-potted plants show nothing 
so full of poetry. The water garden is a 
little flat pool in miniature framed in the 
decorative dish which holds it. 

Anyone can have a water garden. Its 
dish needs no cement or great amount of 
planning as a dish garden does that fol- 
lows the Japanese suggestion. You begin 
by buying a good water plant or grow- 
ing one or more. Then you make your 


factory, for, unlikea pf 
potted plant whose 
container is always 
heavy, the water- in, 


grown plant’s pottery 


Above :A redwood burl growing in a shallow dish. The 
fronds extend to both sides. Where an animal subject 
like this is used, a bit of cement mixed with water will 
need to be placed around the feet to hold the figure 
steady. At the left: Where one cannot obtain water 
plants for a dish garden, he may achieve a water gar- 
den by using twigs of feathery evergreen and stones 
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arrangement in the dish you have elected, 
placing pebbles or chips or colorful stones 
to hold the plant. To obtain artistic bal- 
ance is a matter of placing your stones 
and plant, and proportion is a part of the 
simple art of arrangement. There should 
be height for the large dish. A small plant 
should be most effective in a dish that 
accentuates its height proportionately 
while it also gives space around the roots. 
To make a picture in your dish with 
plant and pebbles arranged in artistic 
lines you merely add the figure of a bird, 
a butterfly, a frog, a crane, or a duck, any 
of which you may buy almost anywhere. 
Porcelain or pottery figures are the most 
satisfactory since you can place them in 
water quite without injury, while clay or 
wooden figures eventually come apart. 


“THESE figures one may hunt for and 
pick up in gift shops, department 
stores, oriental shops, and even in toy 
shops which carry the more exclusive 
artistic toys. They range in size from an 
inch or so up to five inches. It is interest- 
ing to hunt about for a figure that will 
look well in a dish, yet it is more inter- 
esting still to come upon it, to find it, to 
carry it triumphantly home and place it! 
But a dish should never be overloaded 
with such common things as water toys or 
china fish-globe ornaments. Its artistic 
interest lies wholly in the suggestive pic- 
ture you wish to realize. Large pebbles 
become rocks in your small pool and 
should be arranged to give the effect of a 
shore. 


».. Of course, if you wish to do so, you 


may make a permanent arrangement of 
your stones to be placed in the dish. To 
do this, buy a little builders’ cement—a 
few cents’ worth—if you have none in the 
house. Mix the (Continued on page 58 


AMONG OURSELVES 


A Department Conducted by and for Our Readers 


Give the Giver 


SUBSCRIBE to several maga- 
er zines, but fine as they are and 
“i much as we enjoy them, I often 


think Better Homes and Gardens combines 
the best and most practical features of 
these other more expensive publications. 

No charge for that bouquet! I should 
probably never have taken time to write 
you if it were not that I had something to 
pass on to “Among Ourselves.” Last 
Christmas I chanced upon such a splen- 
did way to transform old pennants into 
lovely personal gifts that I thought others 
might find a like pleasure. 

Grandmother always comes to spend 
Christmas with us, since our four young- 
sters are her only grandchildren, but last 
year she sprained her shouder and could 
not travel. We knew the holiday would be 
lonesome for her, so we endeavored, in 
packing our gift box, to put in as many 
personal touches as possible, each adding 
something which Grandmother would 
recognize as coming from that particular 
individual. We had everything almost 
ready when an idea struck me. I took the 
heavy brown paper with which we were 
finally to wrap the box, and standing the 
four children up, one at a time, against 
the wall, I traced their shadows on the 
paper. All four made excellent likenesses 
and I knew Grandmother could easily dis- 
tinguish which was which. Natalie, the 
5-year-old and youngest, is her special 
pet, and her silhouette I put to good use. 
In a box on the top shelf of an upstairs 
closet were a dozen or more pennants, 
relics of our college days, 
which in all my numerous 
housecleanings I had never 
found heart to throw away. 
Hurriedly I looked thru 
them, and to my delight I 
found one with a black 
background. I made a 
carbon copy of Natalie’s 

‘shadow, cut out the copy, 
pinned it to the felt, took a 
piece of white chalk (wax 
crayon does just as well), 
and using a brushing stroke 
out over the edge of the 


paper, I obtained a perfect 
outline of the shadow pic- 
ture. I cut this out and ap- 
pliqued it with a button- 
hole stitch to a half-yard 
square of orange silk. By 
using the other square for 
the back, with a 16-inch 
filler, a striking cushion was 
achieved in less than two 
hours’ time. Needless to 
say Gracdmother’s heart 
was captured. 

Just a word about mak- 
ing shadow pictures: Seat- 
ing the child in a chair which 
is pushed as close to the 
wall as possible is better 
than to have the child stand, 
for almost anyone who tries 
to stand very still will sway 
just a trifle after a moment. 
The light must be directly 
on a level with the head, 
otherwise the outline will be 
distorted. I removed the 
shade from our table lamp 
and put the lamp on the 
piano bench, six feet or so 
away from the child. Thumb 
tacks may be used to fasten 
the paper to the wall. The 
stitches in my pennants 
showed, so I put a wet cloth 
over the felt, a hot iron on 
the wet cloth, and the holes 
disappeared like magic from the pennant. 

I inclose a silhouette (see page 40) simi- 
lar to the one used on the cushion. 
This was cut from a scrap 
of broadcloth, my supply of 
black felt having been ex- 
hausted.—Mrs. L. W. C., 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Real Neighbors 


E THOUGHT your 
readers might like to 
see some pictures of the out- 
door community Christmas 
tree which we have in our 
enginehouse yard each 


Our house, built of 


ish-type California- 


Tho north winds blow, 
in Atlanta, Georgia, it’s 
hot enough for the sun- 
bath Rebecca Beck- 
ham (above) so enjoys 


At left: A fire station 
that also serves as com- 
munity center. You'll 
like the letter from 
the fire-crew captains 


white stucco in Span- 


Fourteen colored bulbs in the snowy evergreen threw 
a lovely light around Margaret, Pauline, and Jcanette 
Marie Reichardt’s playhouse last Christmas. Photo- 
graph from W. F. Reichardt, Watertown, Wisconsin 


bungalow style, is located at Forty-third 
and J Streets. The large living-room is 
furnished as in a private home. The dor- 
mitory is large, with a single room for each 
man, bathroom, showers, and so on, and 
a dandy kitchen, where we cook our noon- 
day meal. We often entertain visiting 
firemen and friends. (All of us have be- 
come quite proficient cooks. Stop in some- 
time and we shall serve you the best din- 
ner you ever ate.) 

Now for our Christmas tree. The boys 
of our company, Engine No. 8, conceived 
the idea of a neighborhood celebration. 
The crews work in two shifts—8 a. m. to 
6 p. m., and 6 p. m. to 8 a. m.—and the 
night shift always gets the tree. They go 
into the mountains, taking a car and 
trailer, and chop down the finest silvertip 
that they can find, 30 to 40 feet tall. When 
this tree is brought back to Sacramento 
and set in the ground, the fun begins. 

Thru the courtesy of the city manager, 
the city electrician (at city expense) does 
the wiring and all electrical work, install- 
ing about 250 to 300 lights of 20 watts 
each, also flood lights and electric bells. 
Our company does the rest. We use hun- 
dreds of yards of tinsel, dozens of orna- 
ments, and ropes of popcorn. Lime sprin- 
kled on the grass represents snow. Our 
reindeer are stationary, having been 
donated to the enginehouse by one of 
our leading citizens, a friend of our 
beloved chief, (Continued on page 40 
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New Books That Fit Each Stocking 


Christmas Without a Good Book Would 


TH so many perfectly fascinat- 

\\ ing books in the world, and so 

many people hungering for par- 

ticular volumes they don’t own, isn’t it a 

shame that money should ever be spent 

for misfits? Yet it happens every Christ- 

mas. However, it is my sincere hope that 

this article may do its bit to prevent a few 

of those unnecessary tragedies. Read it 
carefully! 

Shall I begin with that charming little 
volume called Hitty: Her First Hundred 
Years, by Rachel Field (The Macmillan 
Company, $2.50), because it took the 
Newbery Medal awarded by the Ameri- 
can Library Association as the best chil- 
dren’s book of the year? Hitty is the story 
of a wooden doll told by herself—a New 
England doll made more than a hundred 
years ago. This doll, carved from a piece 
of mountain-ash wood and only 61% inches 
high, was discovered by the author, Miss 
Field, and the illustrator, Dorothy P. 

“Lathrop, in an antique shop. They de- 
cided that Hitty should be allowed to tell 
the story of her own eventful life. The 
book is the result. It would make the best 
kind of a Christmas gift for a little girl 
from 6 to 12—and an older child (even 
Mother and Grandmother!) would love to 
listen while it was read aloud. I heartily 
recommend it. 

And now, having told you first about 
Hitty because I have had such a pleasant 
letter from Rachel Field to use on this 
page, I shall take Father first and go right 
thru the family, suggesting Christmas 
books that might be suitable. 


F COURSE I don’t know Father. If 
he is a serious-minded gentleman 
with a taste for solid reading, let me say 
that three very fine books have just come 
out in cheaper editions than the ones in 
which they originally appeared. They are 
The Rise of American Civilization, by 
Charles and Mary Beard (The Macmil- 
lan Company), which can be had in one 
volume for $3; The Story of Philosophy, by 
Will Durant (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany); and An Outline of History, by H. G. 
Wells (Doubleday, Doran and Company), 
either of which can now be had in the Star 
Edition for $1. 
Perhaps Father prefers travel books— 


well, in that case I suggest Hot Countries, , 


by Alec Waugh (Farrar and Rinehart, 
$3), a lively volume on romantic wander- 
ings in tropical islands. The Last Paradise, 
by Hickman Powell (Cape and Smith, 
$4), is a similar book, the “paradise”’ 
being the island of Bali near Java. And if 
Father likes a travel book that gives him 
something to think about, why not Soviet 
Russia, by William Henry Chamberlin 
(Little, Brown and Company, $5)? 

In your family Father likes novels? 


Be Like Bread Without Butter 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 


and 


she will love it, for most women 
do, especially those who can 
remember the pioneer period. 
If she has had this book al- 
ready, you might give her 


Early Candlelight, by Maude 
Hart Lovelace (The John Day 
Company, $2.50). It also is a 
pleasing pioneer story. Many 
women, old and young, who 
like happy books (at least 
those in which right triumphs 
and the characters are com- 
paratively successful in the 
end) enjoy Warwick Deeping, 
the English novelist. His best 
known books are Sorrell and 
Son (Alfred A. Knopf, $2.50), 
Roper’s Row (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.50), and Ezile (Alfred A. 
Knopf, $2.50). Heirs, by Cor- 
nelia James Cannon (Little, 


Sutton Island, Maine 
August 18, 1930 


Dear Mrs. Le Cron: 


This letter goes to you from the smallest of 
the Cranberry Isles in Hitty's own state of 
Maine, where two years ago Dorothy P. Lathrop 
and I discussed the story and pictures for her 


adventures by land and sea. 


Little did we think then that a tiny old wooden 
doll just six and a half inches tall would be 
the means of bringing us such hosts of readers, 
and we feel sure that Hitty is surprised indeed 
to find herself famous after all her years-- 


in camphor and out of it! 


With best wishes to you and to Better Homes 


and Gardens. 


Well, I suggest The Good Companions, by 
J. B. Priestley (Harper and _ Brothers, 
$3), a long but jolly English story); Pure 
Gold, by O. E. Rolvaag (Harper and 
Brothers, $3), a Minnesota story of two 
misers, husband and wife; or, if he knows 
he likes Edna Ferber, her last book, 
Cimarron (Doubleday, Doran and Com- 
pany, $2.50), a tale of Oklahoma’s most 
stirring period. 


"THERE is a grandmother living at your 

house who likes to read novels, happy 
novels? Well, if she hasn’t already had A 
Lantern in Her Hand, by Bess Streeter 
Aldrich (D. Appleton and Company, $2), 


Always sincerely, 


Fara 


Brown and Company, $2.50), 
is a very entertaining New 
England story with plenty of 
real thought behind it — it 
would be well worth giving 
away for Christmas. And 
Laughing Boy, by Oliver La 
Farge (Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company, $2.50)—the last Pu- 
litzer prizewinner, you may re- 
member—is also worth buying 
for a gift; it is a charming story 
(sad in spots), picturing Indian 
life in the Southwest.. Hugh 
Walpole is a popular novelist 
with people who like to read 
about the English countryside 
and who enjoy “hopeful” tales. 
His Rogue Herries (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, $2.50), 
is easy to read. All these for 
Grandmother. But if she does 
not want novels, why not give 
her Old Patchwork Quilts and 
the Women Who Made Them, 
by Ruth E. Finley (J. B. Lip- 
pincott Company, $5), or 
Knowing, Collecting, and Re- 
storing Early American Furni- 
ture, by Henry Hammond Taylor (J. B. 
Lippincott Company, $3), provided, of 
course, she is interested in these subjects. 


T books does the mother of a 

family prefer? If she is seriously in- 
terested in the psychological side of child- 
rearing she might like to own The Healthy 
Minded Child, by Karl A. Menninger and 
Nelson Antrim Crawford (Coward-Mc- 
Cann, $1.75). This is a varied and helpful 
symposium on the subject by a number 
of child psychologists. It bristles with 
ideas and should offer material for discus- 
sion at a dozen club meetings. Doctor 
Menninger, as you (Continued on page 42 
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The grace of the exterior of this small cottage invites us 
to enter, and inside we find the interior equally harmonious 


A House That Invites Ownership 


And a Plan So Compact Every Need Is Realized 


ERE savings are necessary, 
compactness is the soul of econ- 
omy in building the home—not 


only economy of building but of heating, 
care, and upkeep. Moreover, compactness 
of plan also makes for economy of effort 
on the part of the homemaker in keeping 
house, or we might say, keeping the home 
comfortable. Most architects, builders, 
and homemakers know that these things 
are true, but to create convenient com- 
pactness in a house with the modern com- 
plications of living and at the same time 
achieve a result which is charming and 
picturesque is a rare attainment indeed. 

This rare achievement has been accom- 
plished in the small cottage home which 
we show on this page. Every need has been 
‘considered, and the solution has been 
more than satisfactory. Let us see if this 
statement is true. 

Let us pretend that we see this lovely 
house from the road as we are driving 
thru our home-city streets in the early 
evening. We stop to admire its restful- 
ness, with the slender wrought-iron rail- 
ing flanking the gracefully circled en- 
' trance which is surmounted by the pedi- 
mentlike gable. We notice the massive 
but well-proportioned chimney rising 
above the rooflines and balancing the 
gable over the dining-room at the other 
side of the entrance. Here, surely, is a 


WILLARD B. SMITH 
Architect 


house that invites ownership because of 
its beauty, economy, and convenience. 

We see what a delightful background 
the wide, white-painted clapboards make 
for the planting. The color of the planting 
echoes in the blue-green blinds and roof, 
the whole picture framed and enhanced 
by its background of rich, deep green 
foliage. 

As we stand and admire the door opens 
and the proud mistress of the house, who 
has seen us admiring her treasure from 
the curb, hospitably 
asks us if we would 
not like equally well 


in comfortable quarters of the room has 
not been overlooked by the owners. The 
room, with its dark floors, has a paper on 
the walls with a creamy gray background 
and small figures in a slightly darker tone 
of the same color. The curtains are of 
chintz, with a harmonious grouping of 
fresh greens and dull rose reds which is 
echoed in the upholstering of some of the 
chairs. The carpet is of soft gray-green. 
There are many low lamps, with chairs 
and books beside them, grouped so that 
they are focused on 
the simple, white- 
wood fireplace, with 


to see the interior. 
Our desire over- 


white-painted brick 
facing which sets off 


comes our hesitancy 
at a possible intru- 
sion, and we enter 
the front door and 
find ourselves in a 
large and well-lighted 
vestibule from which 
opens an ample coat 
closet. 

Our hostess then 
ushers us into the 
living-room, and we 
can see that the 
careful planning of 
the architect for the 
placing of furniture 


KITCHEN 
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The plan is .one of unusual 
compactness, yet light, air, and 
beauty have not been forgotten 


the glow of the brass 
andirons, the pot- 
tery on the mantel- 
shelf, and the quaint 


LIVING ROOM print above it. 
Our hostess ex- 
> plains that the door 
at the far side of the 


room leads to a 
porch, and as she 
opens it we see a 
long vista, down to 
the garden at the 
rear. We see profuse 
coloring of (Con- 
tinued on page 65 
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Combined with plain car- 
peting, furnishings of 
every period show to ad- 
vantage (Photograph by 
Underwood & Underwood) 


Below: Period-furniture 
design shows its influence 
on linoleum patterns 
(Photograph by cour- 
tesy of Frederick Loeser) 
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Choose Wisely to Obtain 
Beauty Underfoot 


HELEN SPRACKLING 


. AT shall I do with the floor?” 
appears to be an eternal ques- 
tion in most of our homes, 


whether we are starting to furnish or just 
refurnishing. And this is a fortunate time 
to ask, for the decorative world underfoot 
is full of new ideas, new color, and new 
beauty. Beautiful rugs, luxurious carpet- 
ings, practical new linoleums, and similar 
products make the answer to this ques- 
tion exciting. 

Regardless of whether we select rugs or 
carpets, we are governed by the same 
principles. They must be appropriate to 
the room—what goes well in the living- 
room is not at all what we should use in 
the bedroom. The colors must harmonize 
with the scheme of our room, the pattern 
must absolutely accord with the furniture 
types, and the whole in general must fol- 
low the rule of being darker and duller 
than the curtains or walls. With a large- 
pattern floor covering use plain walls, and 
then, if you like, design in your curtains. 


With a figured floor covering we may have 


4 delicately patterned wall and subdued 
designed. or plain hangings. It is because 
of this rather difficult art. of balancing 
pattern against pattern that many people 


prefer plain carpeting, but here there is 
grave danger of monotony. It is a good 
general rule, therefore, that with a plain 
floor covering either the wall or the 
drapery must be decidedly figured, and in 
rare cases, both. If both are figured, the 
wall design is generally subordinate to the 
drapery pattern. 


N PLAIN colors we are getting away 
from the use of taupe, which we used 
to feel was so safe and ‘went with every- 
thing.’’ Because we home decorators are 
increasingly able to handle color with 
taste we find more color to use. The mul- 
berry tones — raisin and eggplant — are 
soft lovely colors which are very smart. 
Blue is much liked and will be used. There 
is also a deep walnut-brown which is an 
excellent foil for late eighteenth-century 
furniture. Green and the rust colors are 
always good, and they are one of the most 
popular color combinations that we now 
have for any living-room. Blue and cedar 
are increasingly smart, and one finds in 
the domestic oriental rug a growing favor 
for those with a blue background. 
The most interesting happenings in the 
rug world are the new American oriental 


rugs. These have been only recently in the 
market, and tho they lack the charming 
irregularities of the genuine hand-made 
oriental rugs, their lower prices combined 
with sumptuous appearance and good 
wearing quality make them attractive 
from a practical point of view. 


(THER interesting features in rugs are 
the various hooked designs simulat- 
ing in pattern and weave the quaint beauty 
of hand-loomed originals. The deep-looped 
surfaces and the colorful gayety of the 
oldtime rugs are carefully preserved in the 
machine-made reproductions so that they 
are happily appropriate with the vogue 
for pine and the maple of the Early Ameri- 
can and French Provincial periods. In ad- 
dition, the very nature of their weavemakes 
them splendid wear-tesisting rugs. They 
are to be had in all sizes, ranging from 
little scatter rugs (Continued on page 46 
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Their Own Christmas Money to Spend 


Children Enjoy Selecting Gifts and Paying 


OW do you manage children’s 
H Christmas-giving; that is, both 

selection of gifts and the money 
involved? 

I raise this question because I know it 
is a very pertinent one in many homes as 
the holiday season draws near. It must 
not color our outlook on this, the happiest 
occasion of the whole year. Nor will we 
allow it for one moment to get the upper 
hand of the happy spirit of Christmas 
which stands for joy in giving, if it stands 
for anything, certainly. 

Let me say by way of introduction that 
whatever the adult shopping record may 
be, 1 have some friends of grade-school 
age who actually did have their shopping 
completed before the rush began, having 
made the purchases with their own money. 
And a great relief it has been to all con- 
cerned. 

By “their own money,” for the children 
of whom I am thinking are all under 12, 
I mean that for a long time, in some cases 
a year, money for Christmas gifts has 
been given the children with their allow- 
ance. They could either buy thruout the 
year, picking up gifts as they saw them, 
or hoard it for several pro- 
tracted shopping sprees as the 
season approached. For 
younger children, the latter 
plan seems preferable. 

The shopping was done 
mostly in the ten-cent stores, 
tho more pretentious gifts 
were usually bought for near 
relatives. But this was a 
matter left to the children, 
as were the purchases them- 


selves, with a general sugges- 


tion that things be selected 
which would be pleasing to 
the recipient. 

One fastidious lady of our 
acquaintance is going to re- 
ceive a cake of highly scented 
soap this Christmas from the 
6-year-old. But the gift car- 
ries no malicious connotation, 
nor will such connotation be 
read into it. 

Thus Christmas and many 
other situations involving 
money can be simplified thru 
the child’s allowance, a mat- 
ter to which we shall devote 
the rest of this article. 

For the school child an al- 
lowance is an absolute neces- 
sity. First, because from now 
on he will be handling money 


for Them Out of Their Savings 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


makes possible harmful excesses in sweets 
and shows among grade children; and in 
high-school children, harmful excesses in 
everything. Third, because if a child, on 
the other hand, has no money of his own 
he is very likely to begin taking it, at first 
from mother’s purse, then perhaps from 
anyone. 


SIN CE a child has to handle money 
from the time he starts to school, it 
is best to begin the allowance before that. 
I should say that any child old enough to 
go into a store to buy a stick of candy is 
old enough to have an allowance. 

The best children’s allowance scheme 
I have heard of was worked out by some 
friends of mine and has since been adopted 
by a number of persons, including myself. 
As it combines theory beautifully with 
practical administration, I shall give them 
together in a description of the plan. 

To begin with a bit of theory, let us say 
that the first principles of the small child’s 
allowance are as follows: First, the pri- 
mary object is to teach him how to spend 
money rather than to save it; for no sav- 
ing plan is practicable until we learn so to 


and should learn how to do 
so wisely. Second, because 
money handed out indiscrim- 
inately and in too large 
amounts is the thing that 


\ 


A weekly allowance which provides for a Christmas 
fund is an excellent plan. From this the ‘child can 
draw money to buy little gifts thruout the year; or he 
may spend it all at once (Photograph by Barnaba) 
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manage necessary buying that something 
is left over. (Well do I remember drop- 
ping nearly all the first week’s salary | 
ever earned in a metal bank, only to have 
to pry it out with a hairpin several days 
later.) Second, the object is to teach him 
to handle money, to know the various 
coins and the purchasing value they repre- 
sent. To this end the money should be 
available for handling. Third, to save for 
some definite, desirable end which the 


_ child can understand and anticipate with 


pleasure. 

Now this line of reasoning does away 
with haby’s savings bank, except as a 
method of luring the parents into saving 
their small change. For what can it mean 
in baby’s life? (One exception—a case | 
know where the father taught the baby to 
take the bank down, open it, and play 
with the pennies. The youngster became 
quite expert at shying them down the 
cold-air register. But as a general rule, 
few of us need to go to extra pains to 
teach our children to throw money away.) 

Instead of the conventional bank, there- 
fore, my friends, when each child was 4, 
started a weekly allowance which was 
distributed as follows: spend- 
ing fund, 5 cents; general 
fund, 10 cents; Christmas 
fund, 10 cents; college fund, 
10 cents; Sunday school, 2 
cents. The coins were placed 
each week in a box, with a 
compartment for each fund. 


"THE spending fund, paid 
in pennies, was used ex- 
actly as the child desired. If 
he wished to buy an ice- 
cream cone, or lollipops, or 
put it with the general fund, 
it was equally all right. The 
general fund, paid in nickels, 
might be spent for anything 
desired except sweets, but 
the child was encouraged to 
save it for some larger thing 
that could not be otherwise 
secured, such as a wagon, 
skates, and so forth. The 
Christmas fund could be used 
only to buy Christmas gifts. 
The college fund could not be 
used under any circum- 
stances, but when it reached 
a dollar the money was de- 
posited in a savings account 
in a bank in the child’s name. 
Thus the theory was cal- 
ried out. And let me empha- 
size here that whether your 
child’s allowance be large or 
small, some amount must be 
set aside, tho it be only 4 
penny, (Continued on page 54 
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The Artcraft Department's Toyland 


Toys That Are Easy to Make and Some Crocheted Things 


RUBY SHORT McKIM and EMMA S. TYRRELL 


VEN in Toyland distinction may 
k, be gained by that handmade 

touch which sets toys apart from 
the mill-made thousands. Hand-dressed 
dolls sell at a premium, and handmade 
ones are often the cleverest of gifts. Ideas 
and patterns that we suggest on this sub- 
ject are so simple to make that you will 
have time to do them before Christmas, 
even tho this happy date is just around 
the corner! 

Cuddly Joe (Illustration “C” in the pie- 
ture) is made of blanket flannel, buttons, 
and ribbon, or you may use only the pat- 
tern and make a whole family of Cuddly 
Joe dolls from the legs of the children’s old 
white stockings. 

(Juite sophisticated is Fanchon (Letter 
“A” in the picture). She is a girl dolly for 
children a bit older; and dolls of her type 
and complexion even go to college, where 
each sprawls lackadaisically in a co-ed’s 
smart dormitory room. Fanchon is 
stamped on cream art cloth with hand- 
tinted face. Her shoes are cleverly pat- 
terned as a continuation of the legs, no 
extra piece, and yet they have good form 
and soles. Her hair is golden French curls 
(orange-yarn loops, to be very truthful). 
The abbreviated frock is oilcloth of the 
same bright orange hue, with cream col- 
lar, panties, and polka dots. Fanchon 
stands 12 inches tall when completed. 

From the animal realm comes Maud 
the Mule, stamped on best quality brown- 
wool felt (which means no edges to ‘turn 
in or ravel). She is 10 inches long by 6 
inches high except for the ears, so con- 
structed as to stand firmly on her four 
shapely hoofs—and high in the affection 
of her young owner! She might be made of 
material you have on hand (flannel or a 
wash print), for which there is a pattern. 

“Elephants-on” is a toy recommended 
for its sanitation, a clean plump elephant, 
with a design of more elephants on his 
spongeable oileloth hide. Mothers enjoy 
this washable skin on a toy that is sure 
to go with a little child for a nap; and the 
elephant may be used as a pillow as well 
4s a playfellow. It is to be blanket stitched 
around with bright red floss, and for stuff- 
Ing use kapok, cotton, or worn-out hose 
that have been cut in shreds. 

Have you leftovers of crochet yarn that 
you would like to use? Only 4 inches long 
are the yarn dancers (Figure “B’’), and 
they can be very quickly made. You may 
wish to dangle them from a lamp pull, a 
curtain pull, or over a dressing-table mir- 
ror. And they sometimes start life on a 
baby-buggy top, but wherever they yarn- 


Ranchon (A )is a cotton doll in oilcloth dress 
and panties; her face, if you please, is hand 
tinted. The twin dancers (B) can be made 
of yarn scraps, with their garments cro- 
cheted on. You sew Cuddly Joe (C) of pink 
blanket-flannel; he’s very soft and real- 
like! Maud the Mule is of brown-wool felt. 
She has first-class ears and a splendid tail— 
what’s more, she stands alone. Ele phants-on 
is washable, and a splendid gift for the tiny 
child. These are amusing gifts for children 
or novel additions to college girls’ rooms 
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dance, they’re an amazing pair. Here is 
how to make them: 

For the body, wrap pink Shetland Floss 
25 times around a 4-inch length of card- 
board. Tie all strands of yarn together at 
one end for the top of the head. Remove 
from cardboard and draw in and tie 
around neck. Insert arms in center of 
body just below neck, pull thru to center, 
then draw in waistline and tie. Separate 
the lower part of the body into two equal 
parts and draw in and tie each near the 
end for feet. Arms are made by winding 
pink Shetland Floss 15 times around a 
2\¢-inch length of cardboard. Remove 
carefully, draw in, and tie off near the 
ends for hands. 


“THEIR curly hair is made of yarn by 
wrapping it around a large needle 8 
times (as in making a French knot), then 
pulling the needle thru. This is done a 
number of times on top of the head. 

To crochet their clothes, ch. (chain), 8 
at back of waist; d. c. (double crochet), 24 
times in this chain in the first row. Then 
for the boy sl. st. (slip-stitch) together 
between legs and continue crocheting each 
leg separately, widening enough to give 
fullness to the trousers. For the girl 
crochet round the skirt, widening in about 
every other st. (stitch) until you come 
to the fourth and last row. Then widen 
in every st. with a ch. of 1 between each 
d. c. to form the ruffle. The shoulder 
straps are a ch. of 8 st.s. For the hanging 
cord, ch. 12 inches, sl. st. back along the 
chain to form a round cord. Secure ends to 
top of heads. Eyes and mouth are straight 
st.s made of black embroidery thread. 

Material required for the dancers is 10 
yards of Shetland Floss to be used in each 
body, 20 yards in all; 15 yards of Shetland 
Floss will make hair for both dolls, the 
boy’s trousers, and the hanging cord; 
15 yards will make the girl’s skirt. Use 
dark colors for the hair, hanging cord, 
and boy’s trousers, and a gay color for 
the girl’s skirt. This yarn may be pur- 
chased without buying the entire balls, as 
it is sold nearly everywhere in bunches of 
10 yards for 5 cents. 


OOL-LACE collar and cuff sets are 
very new in dress accessories and 
give a dainty youthful touch to the winter 
costume. They are lovely, yet inexpensive 
handmade Christmas gifts. One ball of 
Iceland yarn will make 2 sets. It sells in 
most stores for 33 cents. Use a steel hook 
No. 9 and a simple Irish crochet stitch. 
For the collar, (Continued on page 55 
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time during the winter. In buying 

such trees, select those which are 
good, healthy specimens showing a good 
growth for the past few seasons. 

Trees which are not healthy and vigor- 
ous are seldom satisfactory after moving. 
They should be planted as soon as pos- 
sible after being dug. There is a difference 
in the quality of trees as in everything 
else. A good tree carefully dug, properly 
planted, and guaranteed by a reliable firm 
is a good investment. Improperly dug 
trees, with few roots, carelessly planted 
are liabilities. There is no reason why 
anyone should hesitate to plant shade 
trees with a trunk diameter from 6 to 24 
inches. 

Pruning of trees, shrubs, and vines 
may be done during the mild winter days. 
All dead wood should be removed as well 
as excessive branch growth. In pruning 
care should be taken to leave no stubs. 

A mulch is unquestionably a protec- 
tion to perennials which are growing in a 
heavy soil. It is much safer, however, to 
apply a mulch which covers the ground 
but not the top of the plant. Peatmoss is 
ideal for this purpose. A half inch to an 
inch layer will prove adequate. 

Good drainage is even more impor- 
tant than a mulch for the successful win- 
tering of perennial flowers. Perennial bor- 
ders in low, poorly drained ground are 
sure to suffer during the winter. There is 
still time to put in a tile drain. 

Community beautification is at- 
tracting attention thruout the country. 
Any community, large or small, should 
be able to organize committees to carry 
on this work. A few of the possibilities 
are beautification of schools, churches, 
and public buildings, organization of 
junior garden clubs, sponsoring flower 
shows, beautification of community high- 
way approaches, community supervision 
of street trees, adoption and planting of a 
community flower or shrub, and last but 
not least, development of a community 
better-yard contest. This work is possible 
alike in communities with but 200 or 300 
people or in cities of a million population. 

An aquarium is a logical hobby for an 
enthusiastic gardener. This may be devel- 
oped in the living-room, sunporch, or in 
the small conservatory. If built on a large 
enough scale the joy of an outdoor pool 
may be had indoors for the winter. A 
cedar tub, a galvanized iron tank, or a 
concrete pool may be built as a perma- 
nent feature in the home. 

Garden tools and implements should 
be thoroly cleaned and covered with oil 
before storing them for the winter. 


| ARGE shade trees may be moved any 


Garden schools or institutes may be 


sponsored by garden clubs, chambers of 
commerce, men’s luncheon clubs, and 
other organizations. Local speakers and 
those from neighboring communities 


VICTOR H. RIES 


may be used. It is also possible some- 
times to secure help from your state agri- 
cultural college or experiment station. 
These schools are a remarkable stimulus 
to garden interest in any community. 

Tender evergreens may be carried 
thru the winter by shading with burlap 
or a lath screen, which is not attractive 
but efficient. 

Window boxes filled with evergreens 
are becoming quite popular. For this pur- 
pose you may use the Norway Spruce, the 
redcedar, the Common Arborvitae, the 
English Ivy, small specimens of the 


Notes From Scrapbook 


Moving and Pruning Trees—House Plants—Timely Hints 


various pines, and many other evergreens. 

House plants sooner or later will be 
found to have several forms of insect 
pests. Commonest among these are plant 
lice, mealy bugs, and scale. The first two 
may be controlled by spraying with nico- 
tine sulphate or with a pyrethrum extract. 


California Notes 


Lilium auratum and speciosum 
and the native California lilies should be 
planted now in light, rich soil, with plenty 
of sand. Do not disturb established lilies 

unless too crowded. 


Cactus are now 
dormant and 
should seldom be 
watered. Start cac- 
tus cuttings in 
sand after thoroly 
drying the cut 
ends. Protect cac- 
tus against frost or 
too much rain and 
put charcoal and 
lime in the light 
sandy soil. 

Plant Sweet 
Peas now to get 
bloom in April and 
May. 

Renew the per- 


ennial border by 
taking up the 
plants and replant- 
ing them in freshly 
spaded and ferti- 
lized soil. Plant 
dwarf gladiolus 
among the peren- 
nials for succession 
of bloom. 

Begin pruning 
and planting 
trees and shrubs, 
adding to the list 
as many as pos- 
sible of the spring- 
flowering shrubs. 


(Continued 
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on page 69 


Top: Give your 
house plants a lit- 
tle high-test plant 
food. Center: A 
piece of weedy sod 
in a bowl makes an 
interesting table 
decoration, Low- 
er: Repot house 
plants before roots 
form a heavy mat, 
in equal parts soil 
and peatmoss, 
changing to a pot 
that is 1 inch 
larger in diameter 
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A Flower Border 
for the South 


RUTH WATERS 
(Alabama) 


from the middle of April until 

Christmas last year, and most of 
the time the border was a mass of color. 
At no time was it ragged or unsightly. 
With a little care in picking the faded 
blooms and cutting back the wilted foli- 
age, it was always pleasing. 

This border runs along the edge of a 
wide lawn, with a gentle slope on the 
south side, and has a tall hedge as a back- 
ground. 

The ground was prepared in October 
and November, being worked in strips. 
First the soil was taken out to a depth of 
about three feet, weeds and grass and 
small branches were thrown in, followed 
with squares of old weedy turf put in with 
the green side down. This was done be- 
cause the place had never been planted. 
It was just a hard,sandy spot where pine 
trees had grown, and it was necessary to 
give substance to the land so that it 
would hold the moisture and so that the 
plant roots could penetrate the hard clay 
which was underneath the top sandy soil. 
For the top layer, soil was hauled from 
an old garden spot and mixed with ma- 
nure. When ready the bed was left to 
stand thru the winter rains and cold until 
February, when transplanting was begun. 
A paper plan to scale had been made 
ready beforehand and the plants were 
set in the border as they became. the 
proper size. No seed was sown in the 
border itself. 

The seed bed was a very sandy spot on 
the south side of the garage. The soil was 
worked fine, drills were made with a 
narrow lath, were watered gently and 
thoroly, then the seeds were dropped 
along these trenches and covered with 
sand. The seed came up quickly. I very 
much prefer outside seed beds to seed boxes 
because seedlings from outdoors are much 
stronger and stand transplanting much 
better than those grown inside. 


F trom tne bloomed in my border 


dy hock 


0. 


On December 11 the first seed was 
sown, after a hard freeze on Decem- 
ber 9; at this time, however, the 
weather was warmer, with light 
showers. Among the varieties planted 
at this time were cosmos, larkspur, 
clarkia, calendula, godetia, stocks, 
petunias, sweet-sultan, Nigella, Sweet 
Alyssum, and English Daisies. Holly- 
hock and columbine seed was sown on 
January 12, Viola seed on February 2, 
and zinnia on March 2. The first set, with 
the exception of the lobelia, was ready for 
transplanting by February 20. The chrys- 
anthemums and dahlias were planted at 
this time also. The lobelia, hollyhocks, 
perennial phlox, Violas, and Shasta Dai- 
sies were set out in March, and the zin- 
nias and columbines were ready in April. 


O NOT attempt to follow these pre- 
cise dates, but seize your oppor- 
tunity as the weather permits; that is, in 
December when the weather is mild and 
the ground moist but not wet, sow your 
seed, and when the plants get the right 
size wait for a cloudy day when it is cer- 
tain to rain, or, better yet, watch your 
chance to go out between showers to 
transplant the seedlings. 

January 1 was freezing, 11 degrees, so I 
covered the seed bed with pine straw and 
small pine branches. I do not believe this 
was necessary, however, because on Janu- 
ary 21, February 17, and February 21 the 
weather was freezing and, altho uncov- 
ered, nothing was harmed, as was also the 
case February 25, when the ground was 
frozen hard. On February 22 the rain 
poured so that some of the plants were 
buried under the sand that washed down 
over them, but when they were rescued 
we found that they were all right. On 
March 18 and March 31 there was frost, 
but everything came thru without injury. 
April 15,with a temperature of 36 de- 
grees—rain, hail, snow, and sleet—the 


Daklia Lavender 


Godetia 
4gella 


Eoglish Daisy 


Scale of fact 


This border of annuals and perennials combined is planted for a long 
season of bloom and includes enough variety for a.good supply of flowers 


The love-in-a-mist, or Nigella, 
has blue flowers and lacy leaves 


plants again proved their hardiness. In 
March and April plant food was worked 
around the plants. Dig in the plant food 
and water thoroly afterwards—the re- 
sults will surprise you. 

‘During this time the border was hoed, 
raked, weeded, and kept in perfect condi- 
tion. In June the tall plants were staked. 
It rained all the first half of June and was 
a bad season for plant diseases. I sprayed 
with nicotine sulphate, bordeaux mixture, 
and flowers of sulphur to keep down dis- 
ease, rot, blight, aphis, and red spider. 
The plants were all healthy, large, and 
bloomed profusely. The latter part of 
June and first half of July was dry, but a 
slow rain the last of July left the garden 
in fine shape for fall blooming. 


‘THE varieties grown in the border and 
their position, height, color, and date 
of bloom follow: 

First we have the tall groups across the 
back of the strip. Yellow cosmos: 3 feet 
and over tall; blooms from September 
until December; makes a mass of shrub- 
bery all season. Double hollyhocks: first 
a group of salmon, then yellow, and then 
salmon again; over 3 feet tall; bloom in 
May, June, and July; if started from seed 
they will bloom later than if plants from 
old roots are used; propagate by dividing 
old clumps and resetting in February. 
Lavender dahlias: about 3 feet tall; bloom 
in June and July or in the fall, according 
to when planted; if bought from a florist, 
plant the tubers the latter part of May 
(if you divide old clumps either dig up 
and store in the fall, planting in the early 
spring, or leave in the ground and dig up 
and reset in (Continued on page 64 
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The first step: A piece of gumwood 
is fastened to the face plate and, to 
save vibration when first put on the 
motor shaft, the corners are sawed off 
with the motor-driven circular saw 


The second step in turning a candle- 
stick: With the wood and face plate in 
position, the design has been turned 
down and is now ready to be sand- 
papered and finished. Note the chisel 


The third step: After the wood has 
been sandpapered and the varnish ap- 
plied and rubbed down, a cloth wet 
with stain is pressed hard against 
those parts which are to be darkened 


My Neighbor Turns a Candlestick 


He Gets a Lot of Fun Out of His Basement Workshop 


ILL, my neighbor, works in an 
office, but he gets a lot of fun out 
of his basement workshop. 

Bill made this candlestick in two pieces. 
Kiln-dried gum was the wood used. First 
a piece 1 inch thick was cut out to a very 
rough circle and fastened with screws to 
the face plate on the motor. With the 
tool-rest in place across the edge, the 
wood was quickly dressed down to a per- 
fect circle. Then came the shaping. It 
was fascinating to watch the chips fly and 
the thing take shape. Working out the 
wood in the face of the dise was even 
quicker work. A hole was bored thru the 
center to within a quarter inch of the 
bottom. First coarse then fine sandpaper 
was used to finish the surface. 

Bill had his own ideas about finishes, 
too. Gum is not an extra dark wood, and 
a clear stain I thought was too light. But 


The fourth step: A piece of gumwood about 
two inches square kas been put between the 
lathe centers and the stick is taking shape. 
The chisels should be sharp and only a light 
touch used in shaping, as too great a pressure 
may cause the stick to vibrate and break 


DALE R. VAN HORN 


after putting it on he pressed the cloth 
against the high portions, and after some 


The candlestick finished. The cup 
has been cut, and the dowel cut on 
the lower end of the upright has 
been glued into the hole made 
for it in the center of the base 


smoking, the piece showed up with a 
beautiful luster, ranging from the natural 
wood finish to a very deep, somewhat 
transparent, brown. All of this was done, 
as the pictures show, while the candlestick 
was still held in the machine. The finish of 
the bottom was also done in the same 
way, wetting the cloth in clear stain (var- 
nish will do as well) and pressing to 
create heat on the portions to be darkened. 

Cutting out the cup for the candle was 
only a moment’s work. The tool-rest was 
turned round across the end and a small 
chisel used to shape it into the end. Then 
a short dowel was cut on the lower end, 
calipers being used to insure a fit in the 
hole in the base, and both ends cut off. 
Glue was used to hold the two pieces to- 
gether. The bottom was also covered with 
liquid glue and a piece of green felt 
pressed on. 


The fifth step: Here the upright piece has 
been sandpapered and the finish put on. To 
match the base, portions of this have also 
been burned dark. The last step is cutting 
the cup in the end, using a small chisel that 
has been shaped on the end of a worn-out file 
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The Question Before 
the House 


The Drawing Answers Your 
Fireplace-Construction Inquiries 


J. F. CARTER 


financing, planning, upkeep, or repair are answered by 

this department. Those questions of general interest are 
answered here. Others are answered direct. With your questions 
send a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


() sowie concerning any part of home building, 


Shall we use indirect lighting? Is it satisfactory? 

Indirect lighting is satisfactory, and, with very light ceilings, 
white preferred, the light is well spread and reflected. But we 
suggest that this be not the only system of lighting. Wall 
brackets, with the more up-to-date side-wall fixtures, heighten 
the appearance of the room. Too, we suggest plenty of base- 
board receptacles so that floor and table lamps and other such 
fixtures can be used in the various rooms. Radio requires such 
sockets, too. Because electricity is making great strides in its 
contribution to home comfort, one needs many floor outlets. 


Should we sign blueprints and a written contract with the con- 
tractor? 

After you have carefully and thoughtfully read the sheets of 
specifications and studied the blueprints, we suggest that the 
contractor write his name on each sheet, including the blue- 
prints, and that you also sign such sheets. When the job is 
completed or as work progresses, signing the general and partic- 
ular terms will be found an excellent precaution. Misunder- 
standings and misinterpretations arise often, even when the 
contractor is honest and upright. One cannot be too careful to 
have all misunderstandings before the house is built rather than 
after. 


Our house is just completed. Some of the doors are not straight. 
The contractor claims the wood is at fault and will not adjust our 
claim. What recourse have we? 

In the first place, you should have had, and we hope you did, 
a Written agreement concerning the materials and workmanship 
entering into the construction. Under such agreement you have 
recourse. We cannot quite understand why the wood would be 
at fault if it were purchased from a reliable dealer. Because the 
wood was used on the interior, it should have been dry lumber. 
Poorly dried lumber quite often causes such troubles, but they 
generally come after several months and not at the moment 
the house is finished. 


_ In modernizing a house, figuring on a tile floor in the bathroom, 
ts it cheaper to retain the leg tub or to install a built-in one? 

Since you already own the leg tub, the cost will be lower by 
retaining it, even tho the tile floor must extend over a greater 
area. However, we think that modernization would require the 
Installation of the built-in tub, flush to the floor. It is far better 
looking, more sanitary in that no dust or accumulation gathers 
beneath, and the work of tidying the bathroom is far less. The 
old leg tub is passing. 


Should roof sheathing be tightly laid, such as results from using 
longue-and-groove boards, or should it be open? 
We recommend the tightly built roof sheathing, with heavy 


LZ 


(J) 


ERE is how a fireplace is built if it is done properly. Every 
owner or prospective owner of one should know these 16 
requisites of good construction: A: To deflect down drafts 
away from damper and to prevent smoking, wind shelf should 
form curve with plaster. B: To reduce friction of rising smoke 
and gases, smoke chamber should have sides sloped about 60 
degrees and sides, front, and back plastered smooth. A steel 
smoke chamber can be used to form the sloping sides. C: Flue 
lining above smoke chamber should be lined up evenly and 
have tight joints; where necessary, flue may lean to one side, 
slope being not less than 45 degrees. The size of the flue is 
important, and inside area should be not less than | /13 nor 
more than | /10 the area of the fireplace opening. Flue lining 
can be either square or round. D: Steel-damper design varies 
with different manufacturers. The exact size of the damper is 
determined by the size of the fireplace opening. E: To insulate 
woodwork and trim from heat, furring strips should be placed 
around all masonry. F: Brickwork at back of fireplace should 
run up vertically about four brick courses, then slant forward 
to meet back of damper. The back wall should never be curved 
or rising smoke will be thrown into room. G: To deflect heat 
into the room, sides of fireplace should slope about 4 inches to 
each | foot of depth. H: The minimum fireplace depth is 18 
inches for openings up to 48 inches wide, 20 to 24 inches for 
wider openings. |: So that rugs or carpets will be level with the 
hearth, top of hearth should be raised about 'y inch above finish 
floorline. dj To support slab, double-headers should be placed 
at sides and front of hearth. K: For fireproofing around Peasth 
and to keep all heat away from wood construction, a reinforced 
slab is placed under it. L: Masonry walls in basement should 
support slab for hearth and form fireproof walls for ash pit. 
M: To remove ashes, ash dump and ash pit are installed with 
cleanout door in basement. N: Firebrick lining 4 inches thick 
for sides, back, and floor of opening is laid in rich cement 
mortar and joints well filled. : Boiler flue or auxiliary flue 
should be installed, depending on the design of chimney and 
so on. is can usually be incorporated along the side of the 
fireplace without much added expense and will save a separate 
chimney elsewhere. P: As an extra precaution against smok- 
ing, the bottom of the damper is set 4 inches above top of 
fireplace opening. Care in the selection of damper control must 
be exercised if this construction is used. A steel angle should 
be used across opening and front flange of the damper cut off. 
If bottom of damper is set flush wih top of fireplace opening, 
front flange can be used to support masonry above opening. 


roofing paper laid over it. The best of care should be taken in 
laying the roofing, whether it be shingles, tile, slate, or any of 
the composition materials. The open sheathing costs less money, 
but insulation value is lost, strength value is less. For a long 
time the idea that shingles should go on open sheathing only 
prevailed. This has long been disproved. Some composition- 
roofing people once objected to the tight (Continued on page 53 
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Baking shells or ramekins make creamed 
and scalloped foods even more attractive 


OUSE gifts are often as much or 

H even more appreciated than per- 

sonal gifts, and they are always 

useful, which is another point in their 
favor. 

The automatic percolator, really a drip- 

coffee pot, is new, interesting, efficient, 


and good to look at. Water put in one — 


compartment rises as it heats and drips 
thru finely ground coffee into the other 
compartment. When all the water has 
flowed over, the electricity is automati- 
cally shut off, but the coffee is kept hot 
for some time on retained heat. 

Another practical, tho a little less 
lovely, drip-coffee device is the tall pot 
shown. Boiling water poured thru the 
coffee in the upper container drips thru 
into the pot below. The upper section is 
then removed, the cover placed on the 
lower part, and the coffee served. Alumi- 
num is the material used. The weight is 
rather light, but with reasonable care the 
pot could be used for years. 

Mother probably has a vacuum cleaner, 
but it does, of course, wear out eventu- 
ally. A friend of mine took her old one to 
a summer cottage and purchased one of 
the new cleaning units, which consists of 
a vacuum cleaner 
and a small hand 
cleaner with its 
own motor. The 
hand cleaner is an 
efficient successor 
to the attach- 
ments, which were 
rather unwieldy. 
Since her house is 
small, she might 
have purchased 
the junior-size 
floor cleaner, which 
is considerably less expensive, but she has 
waxed floors and wanted the floor-polish- 
ing attachment, which comes only with 
the larger machine. 

Of course, well-designed pewter is al- 
ways beautiful. The waffle set shown 
would be suitable for many other uses. A 
medium-size tray is always useful; the 
sirup pitcher could also be utilized for 
cream, and the muffineer and the cream 


Automatic percolator 
making drip coffee 
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In this set the hand 
cleaner, too, has its 
individual motor 


For serving, remove 
upper portion from 
this drip-coffee pot 


pitcher together 
would make a delight- 
ful service for offering 
powdered sugar and 
cream for fresh fruit. 
The pitcher, which 
holds six cupfuls, could be used for 
hot chocolate, iced drinks, water, 
and the like. 

Favorite family recipes take on 
an added interest, and the popu- 
larity of nutritious, tho perhaps not 
favorite, foods is much enhanced 
by attractive individual services. 
The round ramekins shown in the 
upper left-hand corner of this page 
always evoke interest and admira- 
tion. They are very lightweight and 


Aids to Better Housekeeping 


Gifts That the Whole Family Can Enjoy 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


because of the deep fluting. Oval ramekins 
can be had in sizes varying from 3 inches 
wide and 414 inches long to 7 inches wide 
and 10 inches long. 

The six baking shells shown with the 
ramekins offer a suitable and attractive 
way to serve creamed shellfish, or scal- 
loped fish of any kind. They are real sea 
shells and are carefully selected and par- 
ticularly smart for the plate luncheon. 
They can be had in sizes varying from 
small to large. 

Cookies always seem an integral part of 
holiday festivities. Rich varieties may be 
made up ahead, whether they are to be 
used as gifts or as a reserve for entertain- 
ing unexpected guests. Have you often 
wondered how the commercial baker gives 
design to his cookies? It’s really done by 
using a very simple device similar to the 
one shown on this page. A soft cooky 
dough, for which recipes are furnished by 
the manufacturer, is forced thru a die 
onto the baking sheet. When baked the 
cookies still retain the pat- 
tern. A little practice is nec- 
essary, but, once mastered, 
the process is very simple, 
very quick, and much easier 
than rolling. 

[EDITOR'S NOTE: We shall 
be glad to advise readers 
where they may obtain 
home or garden equipment. 
Address The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, in- 
closing a 2-cent stamp. | 


attractive and may be had in sizes 
varying in diameter from 314 inches 
to 124% inches. The larger sizes 
make excellent pie shells, particu- 
larly for deep fruit pies and meat 
pies. Also, they make a particularly 
attractive shell for a one-crust pie 


Press dough thru the device shown 
above and cookies retain a design 


Below: Really a pewter waffle set, its 
members will \find many other uses 
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Christmas Comes but Once a Year 


oes, will be the next to be married. On 
‘hristmas Day the main dish at dinner 
is roast pig served with a bright red 
apple in its mouth, or chicken, or some- 
times both. There are jolly parties all of 
Christmas week, and then the many 


delicious cakes, with which every house- 
hold must be stocked, are brought out. 
In the oldtime recipes for Christmas 


cakes and cookies we find honey fre- 
quently used as sweetening. Many of the 
old recipes in my possession call for 
pepper as well as the sweet spices. Al- 
monds and caraway seeds are often listed. 
These sweets, spices, and nuts were once 
literally worth almost their weight in 
gold and were kept under lock and key 
to be dealt out by the lady of the house 
at the proper time. ‘Add ginger, pepper, 
and cinnamon in great plenty when mak- 
ing cake for Christmas Day,” reads an 
old recipe. 

The recipes which follow are from my 
own collection of holiday favorites. Most 
of them have come from across the sea, 
but the first, for mincemeat, is a heritage 
from a Pennsylvania grandmother. 


Mincemeat 
4 pounds of chopped lean beef 
2 pounds of chopped beef suet 
6 quarts of chopped apples 
3 pounds of sugar 
2 cupfuls of molasses 
2 quarts of cider 
4 pounds of raisins, seeded and cut 
in pieces 
3 pounds of currants 
14 pound of finely cut citron 
1 quart of fruit juice 
1 tablespoonful of cinnamon 
1 tablespoonful of powdered cloves 
2 grated nutmegs 
1 teaspoonful of pepper 
Salt to taste 


Cover the meat and suet with boiling 
water and cook until tender. Cool in the 
meat stock, so the suet will rise to the top, 
forming a cake of fat which may easily be 
removed and chopped with the meat. 
Add the chopped meat and suet to the 
finely chopped apples. Then add the 
sugar, molasses, cider, raisins, currants, 
and stock in which the meat and suet 
were cooked, reduced to 1% cupfuls. 
Heat gradually, stir occasionally, and 
cook slowly for 2 hours; then add the 
fruit juice and spices and cook for 30 
minutes. Pack into jars and seal. Juices 
saved from canned fruits, particularly 
peaches, are delicious in mincemeat. 


Dark Fruit (Plum) Cake 
(From England) 
1 ecupful of shortening 
2 cupfuls of brown sugar 
6 eggs 
1 cupful of coffee 
1 cupful of molasses 
4% cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of soda 
14 teaspoonful of cloves . 
1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 
2 teaspoonfuls of cinnamon 
2 pounds of raisins 
1 pound of dates 
14 pound of figs 
2 pounds of currants 
14 pound of candied lemon peel . 
1% pound of candied orange peel 
14 pound of citron 
% pound of blanched almonds 


Cream the shortening and sugar. to- 
gether. Add the slightly beaten eggs. Heat 
the coffee, mix with the molasses, and add 
alternately with the flour, into which has 
been sifted the soda and spices. Add 
cut fruit and sliced nutsand pourinto well- 
greased pans. Cover tightly with greased 

aper and steam 3 hours. Then bake 1% 
ours in a slow oven (275 degrees). 


| Continued from page 16 | 


White Fruit (Bawbee) Cake 
(From Scotland) 


1 cupful of shortening 

1% cupfuls of powdered sugar 

5 eggs 

% cupful of sliced blanched almonds 

Grated rind of 1 lemon 

1 cupful of mixed candied peel 

% cupful of white grape juice or 
sherry flavoring 

2 cupfuls of cake or pastry flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of mixed spices, includ- 
ing nutmeg, ginger, cinnamon 


Cream thoroly the shortening and sugar 
and separate the eggs, adding gradually the 
well-beaten yolks. Mix the sliced almonds, 
grated lemon rind, and candied peel with 
the grape juice, and beat into the first mix- 
ture together with the flour sifted with the 
baking powder and spices. Fold in the egg 
whites ten stiff. Turn into a cake pan 
which has been lined with greased paper and 
bake 11% hours in a slow oven (300 de ) 
covering with paper during the first half of 
the baking, that the cake may not brown 
too much. Almond halves may be used to 
line the cake pan and may also be arranged 
on top of the cake before baking. 


English Plum Christmas Pudding 


1% pound of chopped seeded raisins 
4% pound of Sultana raisins 
% pound of candied peels of citron, 
orange, and lemon shaved fine 
% pound of chopped figs 
% pound of chopped beef suet 
4 cupfuls of fine dried bread crumbs 
% cupful of flour 
% teaspoonful of cinnamon 
\% teaspoonful of cloves 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of brown sugar 
1 cupful of cider or fruit juice 
Sherry flavoring (non-alcoholic) 
6 eggs 
Mix the fruits together and add the suet 
crumbs, and flour with which the spices and 
salt have been sifted. Add the sugar, fruit 
juice, flavoring, and beaten eggs. Fill the 
pudding mold two-thirds full and tie oiled 
paper tightly over the top. Steam 5 or 6 hours. 


Christmas Pudding Sauce 
2 egg yolks 
1 eupful of confectioners’ sugar 
* 14 eupful of whipping cream 
Flavoring 
Beat the egg yolks, add the sugar, and beat 

until smooth. Fold in the whip cream, 
and flavor with sherry or ruth flavoring or 
with vanilla or nutmeg. 


German Christmas Cookies 


2 eggs 

Juice of 1 lemon 

2 cupfuls of honey 

4 cupfuls of flour 

1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of cloves 


1 teaspoonful of nutmeg 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 cupful of brown sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

% pound of sliced candied citron 

14 pound of almonds 

Add the beaten eggs and lemon juice 

to the honey. Sift the flour with the soda 
cloves, nutmeg, cinnamon, sugar, an 
salt. Add the citron and almonds. Com- 
bine the two mixtures and add more 
flour if necessary to make a very stiff 
dough. Roll and cut into fancy shapes 
and decorate with blanched almonds. 
Bake in a hot oven (425 degrees) for 15 
minutes. Store in a tightly covered box. 


Lebkuchen 
(From Germany) 
4 eggs 
1 pound of brown sugar 
2 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
% teaspoonful of nutmeg 
% teaspoonful of ginger 
% teaspoonful of allspice 
2 ounces of citron, cut fine 
% pound of almonds, blanched and 
cut fine 
Beat the eggs well and stir in the sugar. 
Mix the flour and spices with the chopped 
nuts and citron and combine the mix- 
tures. Bake in flat greased pans in a 
moderate oven (375 degrees) for 20 min- ~ 
utes. When cool cut into narrow strips 
and frost with powdered sugar icing. 


Gingerbread Men 
(From Germany ) 
% cupful of boiling water 
% cupful of fat 
% eupful of brown sugar 
% cupful of molasses 
8 cupfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of soda 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
% tablespoonful of ginger 
% teaspoonful of grated nutmeg 
% teaspoonful of cloves 
Pour the water over the fat, then add 
the sugar and molasses. Add the flour 
soda, salt, and spices mixed and sifted 
together. Chill thoroly and roll thin. 
Cut into shapes with a cutter (or use a 
paper pattern) and bake for 8 to 10 min- 
utes in a moderate oven (375 degrees). 


Scotch Shortbread 
1 cupful of butter 
% cupful of confectioners’ sugar 
2 cupfuls of all-purpose flour 
\% teaspoonful of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


Cream the butter thoroly and add the 
sugar gradually. Then add the flou: sifted 
with the baking powder and salt. Add 
the vanilla. Mix thoroly, chill, and roll 
out 4% inch thick. Cut.in fancy shapes 
and bake in a moderate oven (350 de- 
grees) for 25 minutes, until delicatel 
brown. The cakes may be decorated with 
sliced almonds or with colored caraway 
candies before baking. 

Swedish Cookies 
% cupful of butter 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 egg 
1% cupfuls of flour 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
1 egg white 
4 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 
Blanched almonds 

Cream the butter, add the cupful of 
sugar gradually, and the egg, well beaten. 
Then add the flour, sifted with the bak- 
ing powder. Chill, roll % inch thick, Cut 
in rounds or stars and brush over with 
the white of an egg and sprinkle with 
sugar mixed with cinnamon. Split the 
almonds, arrange 3. halves.on each cooky 
at equal distances, and. bake 12 to 15 
minutes in a slow oven (300 degrees). 
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AFFORDS REAL PROTECTION 
AGAINST THE EXTREMES 
OF WARMTH AND COLD 


Wueruer the sun is blazing down, or win 
winds storm outside, the home walled wit 
Pondosa stands safely protected. For Pondosa 
Pine, a low density wood, is a natural insulator. 
Pine siding, pine sheathing, and pine lath . . . 
these three layers, with their countless air spaces 
interspersed within the rigid fibrous structure of 
the wood . . . serve to retard greatly the passage 
of heat or cold, and to set up an effective insulated 
barrier for the home. 

In addition to its high insulating qualities, 
Pondosa Pine is both beautiful and weather resis- 
tant. The paint brush goes smoothly over the sur- 
face, with fewer coats, leaving a lustrous 
finish free > Bs ripples. That soft and even color 
will be in evidence for years. Ard during that 
time, Pe wayg will be tight, cupboard doors work 
smoothly, and the baseboard cling snugly to the 
floor. Pondosa builds for permanence. 


You will find it to your advantage to use Pon- 
dosa Pine when you build, or remodel. The familiar 
pine tree trade-mark assures a simple method of 
identification. And your architect, asked to 
specify Pondosa Pine, can do it as easily as he 
specifies plumbing, heating, or electrical equip- 
ment. Western Pine Manufacturers Association, 
Portland, Oregon. 


hen it’s dressed 
up.” From the philosophy of the 
boss-varpenter. 


Pondosa Pine 


THE PICK O° THE PINES 


Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 26 } 


M. J. Dunphy. The sled was made by 
the boys, also the harness, on whic 
bells are kept ringing by utilizing an 
electric hookup. 

The 1928 display was the traditional 
Santa Claus and reindeer sled, but in 
1929 Santa arrived via zeppelin, made for 
about $60. It was 40 feet long and weighed 
400 pounds. Inside we placed a vacuum 
sweeper which sounded exactly like the 
whir of a plane or 

Two or three nights before Christmas, 
each year, we have a 
party to which all the 
children in the neigh- 
borhood are invited. 
They get in line, and 
Santa hands each a bag 
of candy, donated by 
our neighbors. Usually 
between 1,500 and 
2,000 bags are given 
out. The tree remains 
for several weeks and 
is an attraction for all 
the children in the city. 
Cars are parked for 
blocks around with 
spectators. Similar 
trees, scattered all over 
the 
city appear like fairy- 
land the holi- 
day season. Visit us 
and see. You will be 
delighted. — Captain 
F. A. Stacy, Captain 
J. Faure and Crew, 
Engine No. 8, Sacramento, California. 


Not Sudden Death 


AS I HAVE found so many aman | 
helps in your valuable magazine, 
feel it might be worth while to tell of 
some of my experiences with the poin- 
settia, that universally loved Christmas 
plant. So many folks admire my poin- 
settias and tell me that theirs die imme- 
diately after blooming. 

After the leaves begin to turn yellow 
and the bloom is gone, the plant is ready 
for a long rest. We Sr ours on its side 
in the basement and do not water or give 
any attention whatsoever until the latter 
part of June. Then we remove the plant 
and scrub the pot (sometimes the roots 
also), and repot the plant in good rich 
soil, using plenty of bonemeal (which 
must not come in contact with the roots), 
then cut back about one-half of last 
year’s growth. A hole should be dug large 
enough to sink the pot, in the perennial 
border, where there is plenty of sun- 
shine. Fill the hole with water, and after 
it sinks away place the pot in the hole 
and put soil around it to the top. Poin- 
settias can grow in the border until the 
middle of September (this is for Phila- 
delphia) after which they must be rescued 
from the cool nights. 

Last year, just before Christmas, a 
sweet little granddaughter snapped off 
one long branch and nibbled the red 
bloom. We put the broken switch in 
water, where it calloused, and in June it 
was planted, the pot sunk in ground out- 
of-doors. Now we have a splendid new 
plant, while the parent bush, standing on 
the floor, touches the ceiling in our sun 
porch and has twelve gorgeous blooms 
with a number of buds. As it is necessary 
to provide moisture, we have a shallow 
- standing on the nearby radiator and 

eep it filled with water. The plants are 
all clothed in beautiful green leaves. We 
hope this will save some of the Christmas- 
gift | poinsettias from the scrap heap, for 


A reader suggests a way 
to make silhouettes of the 
whole family. See her story 


when the pe slee “a | surely do 
always loo . Elizabeth 
Broadbent, Drexel Hill, Pennsylvania. 


Tree-lighting 


AST December I read the article by 
Dick Cole on-better Christmas-tree 
lighting and congratulate him, thru your 
on this new scheme. I believe, 
ccnemen that I can him one better 
with the 
lighting scheme whic 
I have used for years. 
To begin with, I em- 
ploy two 150-watt 
transformers which 
have a secondary volt- 
age of 2 to 25 volts. 


- 48 tree lights are 
in el with 
the terminals, con- 
nected to the 14-volt 
taps of the transform- 
er concealed beneath 
the tree. 

On the platform last 
year I had an aviation 
scene, using lamps of 
2, 14, and 18 volts; the 
set pieces of 
2 hangars, 4 floodlights, 
automatic beacon 

i station 

with a way, zep 

lin dirigible sus nded 
above the field, wind 
cone on tower, planes, and automobiles. 

The hangars, filling stations, and bea- 
con are illuminated with 18-volt lamps, 
the zeppelin and floodlights use 2-volt 
lamps, and an electric sign in the tree 

14-volt lamps. 

The displays are all controlled by 8 
small flush-t tumbler switches set in 
one corner of the platform. Various light- 
ing effects can be obtained with these 
switches. 

It can readily be seen that this 

allel scheme with the transformers 
is a great deal more flexible than the 

series method, as it is possible to place a 

lamp at almost any location desired, 

always keeping in mind the fact that the 
connection to the transformer must 
agree with the voltage of the lamp used. 

— J. F. Carlson, Irwin, Pennsylvania. 


To Trim the Tree 


I HAVE always disliked to burn the 
envelopes that my Christmas cards 
come in; they are lined with such beauti- 
ful paper and the designs are often so un- 
usual. Last Christmas I cut the linings of 
those envelopes into modernistic designs 
and hung them by dull red or green 
threads to the branches of our Christmas 
tree. All of us were surprised to see what 
brilliant trimmings they made. They may 
be cut in any shape or folded into odd 
devices. One might let the children color 
the backs of the pieces with crayons or 
chalk before hanging them in the tree.— 
Mrs. R. J. Hartwell, Burley, Idaho. 


Let Shovels Fly 


ERE is something for ‘Among Our- 

selves’’ that I have found very help- 
ful. If you live in sections where snow- 
shoveling is a frequent, thankless task, 
just wax your shovel and you will find the 
job much easier; you will have no trouble 
with wet snow’s sticking to it.—S. P. 
Herrinton, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
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You can't tell much about a man 
af from surface appearances and easy- 
goin’ words. Same thing with wood 
a om too, When you get a pine that’s just 
naturally so in the grain, like 
of a, Pondosa, you know right well 
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Gargle 


every 2 hours 


when you have a 


COLD. SORE 


THROAT 
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Reduces mouth germs 98%— 


Your is the open door to 
infection, the breeding place for 
millions of disease germs, the bat- 
tle ground for the forces of health 
and disease. 

Surely you realize the importance 


of using a safe antiseptic to maintain _ 


its cleanliness. Surely you welcome 
a pleasant germicide to aid in the 
prevention and attack of diseases that 
develop there. Listerine is both an 
antiseptic and germicide. 

Under ordinary conditions of 
health, the usual morning and night 
gargle with full strength Listerine is 
deemed sufficient to assist nature in 
keeping dangerous disease micro- 
organisms under control. 


Gargle every 2 hours 


But when infection has actually 
started as is the case when you have 


heals tissue 


a cold, influenza, grippe, or irritated 
throat, more frequent gargling is 
necessary. Once every two hours, 
authorities urge. 

For in ill health body resistance is 
low. Nature alone can no longer 
cope with multiplying bacteria. Full 
strength Listerine with its swift 
germicidal action then becomes an 
extra attacking force. 


Kills germs in 15 seconds 
Exhaustive laboratory tests show that 
this safe, non-poisonous antiseptic 
destroys even the Staphylococcus 


LISTERINE 


Aureus (pus) and BacillusTyphosus 
(typhoid) germs in counts ranging 
to 200,000,000 in 15 seconds. 

Less resistant but no less 
dangerous pathogens such as the 
Streptococcus Hemolyticus (the 
germ associated with sore throat and 
cold), the Pneumococcus (pneu- 
monia), and the Micrococcus Catar- 
rhalis (catarrh) are destroyed in 
much larger numbers. 


Reduces mouth germs 98% 


And in the mouth, further tests show 
that full strength Listerine reduces 
the bacterial count of saliva 98%. 
Think of it! In order to maintain a 
continuous reduction of bacteria, 
frequent gargling is absolutely neces- 
sary. Lambert Pharmacal 
St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


See Advertising Index, page 6 
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you 
want 


surprise? 


No povust, you've heard of Kellogg's 
Kaffee Hag Coffee. You know it’s free 
from the harmful effects of caffeine and 
will not disturb your sleep. 

But you may have an idea that re- 
moving the caffeine steals some of the 
aroma—some of the wonderful flavor 
of the coffee. 


But please forget any prejudice. Try 
the improved Kaffee Hag Coffee. You'll 
be surprised. This is real coffee. Each 
sip brings you every bit of the rich 
flavor and aroma of the world’s finest 
coffees. You cannot tell it from the 
best coffee you ever tasted. But it will 
not keep you awake, disturb your 
nerves or digestion. 


Kaffee Hag Coffee is now made by 
the Kellogg Company in a modern new 
plant in Battle Creek. It has been won- 
derfully improved and materially re- 
duced in price. 

Won't you try this more healthful 
delicious coffee? Your grocer has it— 
or we will send you a sample for 10 
cents to cover mailing. Address Kellogg 
Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Now a 


product 


A RADIO FEATURE 


Every Sunday evening over the Blue net- 
work, Kellogg's Kaffee Hag Coffee presents 
to you the popular Slumber Music, a dis- 
tinctive program of the sweetest music ever 
written. Tune in and enjoy it over wyz and 
associated stations of the National Broad- 
casting Company—from 11:00 to 11:30 in 
the East, 10:00 to 10:30 Central time, and 
9:00 to 9:30 Mountain time. Also xr1, KoMo, 
from 10:00 to 10:30; and KOA, 10:30 to 11:00. 


New Books That Fit Each Stocking 


[Continued from page 27 | 


know, is the author of The Human Mind 
(Alfred A. Knopf, $5), a serious but 
popes work on modern He 
is himself a successful psychiatrist. Two 
very practical books are 
lems of the Everyday Child, by Douglas 
Thom (D. Appleton and Company, 
$2.50), and The Inner World of Child- 
hood, by Frances G. Wicks (D. Appleton 
and Company, $3), which is a book that 
both Father and Mother will enjoy. If 
Mother’s children are grown and her 
hobby is dening, she might be de- 
lighted with Adventures in Dish Garden- 
ing, by Patten Beard (A. T. De La Mare 
Company, $2.50), or The Book of Bulbs, 
by F. F. Rockwell (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $3), or should she or Father be in- 
terested in rock gardens, a splendid book 
to choose is Henri Correvon’s Rock Gar- 


den and Alpine Plants (The Macmillan ~ 


Company, $6). 


RT in America, by Suzanne LaFollette 
(Harper and Brothers, $5), may be 
just the book Mother is longing for; it is 
more than a discussion of pictures, you 
know — architecture, house - furnishing, 
cabinet-making, and silver-smithing are 
all considered. 

Mother likes a good novel and her 
taste is excellent? I have it: Kristin 
Lavransdatter, the famous Sigrid Undset 
trilogy in one volume (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$3). In my opinion this is one of the finest, 
truest, richest pieces of fiction this coun- 
try has had to offer. Sigrid Undset is a 
Norwegian writer, you know, and tho her 
books are about Norway in mediaeval 
times (her father was a celebrated arche- 
ologist and she worked with him, so she 
learned to know the period extremely 
well), her characters seem as real and 
vivid as if they lived next door. I know 
of no recent novel to compare with 
“Kristin” unless it be Thomas Mann’s 
The Magic Mountain (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$3.50), which is a rare and fine book. 

If Mother likes plays but seldom gets 
to see any, I suggest Burns Mantle’s 
latest volume, The Best Plays of 1929-30 
(Dodd, Mead and Company, $3). These 
are the best of reading and satisfy one’s 
curiosity as to the sort of thing that New 
York audiences have liked the best dur- 
ing the past season. And oh yes, I must 
suggest for Mother, Emily Post’s lovely 
new book called The Personality of a 
House (Funk and Wagnalls, $4), beauti- 
fully illustrated and so full of suggestions 
on architecture, furniture, and so forth, 
that no real woman could resist it. 

And now, what about Big Brother, the 
rather mature boy of 15 and over? Well 
he would like Cowboy, by Will 
James (Charles Scribner’s Sons, $2.75), 
the life story of that successful author 
who illustrates his own work so well, 
or Drums, Marching On, and Long Hunt, 
by James Boyd (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$2.50 each). 

Big Sister would enjoy The Personality 
of a House, which I recommended for 
mother, and she ought also to like 


Individuality and Clothes, by Margaret 
Story (Funk and Wagnalls, $3.50). And 
oh, _— she would like Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s Poems Selected for 
Young People (Harper and Brothers 
$2.50)—it seems to me the happiest of 
choices for an imaginative girl. And if 
she likes why not Mid- 
stream, by Helen Keller (Doubleday, 
Doran and Company, $3)? 

For the little boy or even the half- 
grown boy, let me recommend, with all 
my heart, Stories Postage Stamps Tell, b 
Sigmund I. Rothschild (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons Company, $2.50), an exceptional 
choice for the young héegaeleator, 
or The Picture Book of Ships, by Peter 
Grim (The Macmillan Company, 
$2), or laying Airplane, by John F. 
McNamara (The Macmillan Company 
$2.50). There are such good books now! 

Little Sister would love to listen to 
“Hitty” if it is read aloud by Bi 
Sister of 8 years up, and to herself s. 
would’ surely like to read The White 
Kitten and the Blue Plate, by Inez Hogan, 
or The Little Wooden Farmer, by Alice 
Dagliesh (The Macmillan Company, 
each $1). If Little Sister can’t yet read, 
these two books have pictures in‘tolor 
to go right along with the text. And any 
girl of 12 or less would like Rachel Field's 
charming little book of poems: The 
Pointed People (The Macmillan Com- 
pany, $1.25) Listen: 

Fir Trees 
Little green, green fir trees, 
Trooping down the headlands 
Where the old sea tugs and seethes 
At the farthest ledges— 
Little bristling fir trees, 
No one trims your branches; 
Woodsmen with their axes sharp 
Always pass you by. 
Never shall you tower 
Like your inland neighbors; 
You the wind and sea have kept 
Small as Gypsy children, 
Shaggy-haired and shy, 
Crowding close together 

our sharp brown arms e through— 

Little sea-dwarfed fir 
Luckier than your fellows, 
Young as waves and fairies are, 
And every wise small star. 


On that happy note I think I must 
close, wishing my readers a Merry 
Christmas. May Santa Claus bring you 
the ee f book for which you have been 
longing 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: The book editor has 
some very interesting leaflets for book- 
lovers. Any one or more of them may be 
had in exchange for a 2-cent stamp each 
to cover postage. They are: “Our Pioneer 
Background” (Leaflet No.. B - B - 4), 
“Around the World in Books” (Leaflet 
B-B-9), and ‘‘Good Books for a Book 
Club to Buy” (Leaflet No. B-O-3). Be 
sure to specify the name and number of 
each leaflet. 


Drawing from “Lone Cowboy,” writ- 
ten and illustrated by Will James 
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N EVER before has there been a 
cook book like “My Better Homes and Gardens 
: Cook Book.” As an indication of its acceptance 
among women in every part of the United States, 
more than ten thousand ordered copies before 
the first book was even off the press. 


From present indications, we believe it will 
be used in more homes in America than any 
other cook book ever published. Unlike other 
cook books to which you may refer only occa- 
sionally, you will use My Better Homes and 
Gardens Cook Book constantly. It is in loose- 
leaf form and is so designed to give you the 
opportunity not only to file new recipes and 
other clippings, but also a simple method of 
indexing them for quick reference—a feature 
never before available either in bound cook 
books or filing cabinets. 


The instant response to the announcement of 
My Better Homes and Gardens Cook Book is not 
due entirely, however, to the conveniences 
offered by this new cook book: more and more, 
homemakers look to Better Homes and Gardens 
for food suggestions and recipes. (Better Homes 
and Gardens publishes more recipes than any 
other magazine). 


Every Recipe Tested 


Month after month, thousands of recipes 
come to the Better Homes and Gardens Tasting- 
‘Test Kitchen where each one is carefully tested 
and tasted. Thus every recipe in this new book 
ia ; has actually proven its superiority. My 

Homes and Gardens Cook Book offers you nearly 
1,000 selected recipes and menus; besides, it 
gives you filing and indexing space for an ad- 
ditional 1,000 or more recipes you will obtain 
from magazines and food advertisers. Your 
copy is ready for you now. 


How to Obtain Cook Book 


You will want the cook book for yourself, and 
you will find it a most useful and thoughtful 
Christmas gift for your friends. As a service to 
readers we offer this new Cook Book, postpaid to 

ou, for only two 2-year subscriptions at $1 each. 
Your own renewal may be one of the subscrip- 
tions. Or, if you wish, you may give the ob 
scriptions as Christmas gifts to your friends. 
This new Cook Book will solve your gift 
problem; obtain them by this convenient way 
of sending us subscriptions for Better Homes 
and Gardens. 


Your friends will enjoy Better Homes and 
Gardens, just as you do, and because we know 
how pleased you'll be with this new cook book, 
we urge you to send two subscriptions now. 
Use the coupon below and the subscription order 
blank enclosed with this copy of your magazine. 
+ If you wish to buy copies of My Better 
Homes and Gardens Cook Book to use as 
Christmas gifts, send $1, plus 20 cents 
postage, for each copy of the book. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, 
203 Meredith Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Please send........ copies of your new cook book 

to the address below. (Check offer preferred.) 
For each cook book I enclose two 2-year 
subscriptions for Better Homes and Gardens 
at $1 each—$2 in all. 

~ “OR 

C] For each cook book I enclose $1, plus 20 
cents for postage and packing. (Cash, 
stamps, money order or personal check.) 


Tabbed chapter divisions give Being loose leaf, thie cook 


full convenience of card index, eek flat wherever opened. 
without danger of misplacing wer the 


recipes. 


SEB BB 
See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Where 
TARNISH 


may never enter 


Behind this dainty tissue your silver- 
ware is kept as gleaming and lustrous 
as the day it was polished and put away. 
For here TARNISH may never enter. 


No need now for the labor and litter of 

polishing up your silverware whenever 

guests arrive. Polished once, it can for- 

gC ever be kept as bright as new by keeping 
ae it wrapped when not in use in Staybrite, 
ie the patented, chemically treated tissue. 


Silver or any other metal surface can be 
protected against tarnish by Staybrite. 
Bracelets, necklaces, watches, trinkets 
and even metal fabrics in shoes, hats 
and gowns cannot discolor when 
wrapped in Staybrite. 


Staybrite is now on sale in all the better 
class department stores. One roll of 24 
sheets, 20 inches by 30 inches for 50 
cents. If your dealer is out of stock, we 
will be glad to send you our special 
package containing 48 sheets, price $1, 
prepaid. 


STAYBRITE 


NO-TARNISH TISSUE 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Dept. F-3 


WINDSOR LOCKS - CONN, 


Cooks Round Table 


Conducted by Better Homes and Gardens Readers 


Cream of Mushroom Soup thru the fine knife 

cuphal ef the Hearts of C Ripe Olives 

ery ipe 
chopped caps. Add Roast Goose With Fruit Stuffing stir nett wall 


6 —— of cold 
water, 2 tablespoon- 
fuls of finely diced 
onion, and 1% tea- 


of salt. 
ver and cook 
slowly for 30 min- 
utes. Melt 5 table- 
spoonfuls of butter 
in a saucepan, add 


Cranberry Relish 


Dinner Rolls 
Avocado Tomato Jelly Salad 
With 


French Dressing 
Frozen Fruit Cake 


Delicious Mashed Potatoes ed. Chill d 
Candied Orange-Yams 
Tiny Peas and Green Beans Buttered 


serve. The color 
and flavor are im- 
proved if the mix- 
ture is allowed to 
stand several hours. 
It will keep indefi- 
nitely in a cool 
place and is deli- 


Spiced Apples 


Co 
tar (Brittle candy) H. P alifornia. 
minutes. Add 5 
tablespoonfuls of flour and stir until -Delicious Mashed Potatoes 


mixed, then add 1% cupfuls of rich milk, 
stirring until thick and smooth. Place 
this mixture in a double boiler and add 
the mushroom liquor and the mush- 
rooms, rubbed thru a sieve. Add 3 cup- 
ful of cream, and season with 1 teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice panes a few grains 
of cayenne, and additional salt if needed. 
Serve hot. 

Garnish each serving with a sprinkling 
of chopped parsley.—Mrs. L. E. C., 


Michigan. 
Fruit Stufhing 


4 cupfuls of soft bread crumbs 

1 cupful of unsweetened cooked prunes 
cut into pieces 

2 apples, grated 

2 tablespoonfuls of minced onion 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

2 teaspoonfuls of sage 

% teaspoonful of paprika 

1 teaspoonful of curry powder 

% teaspoonful of summer savory 

% teaspoonful of thyme 

% teaspoonful of sweet marjoram 

% cupful of melted butter 

1 cupful of water, or enough to moisten 


in the order nam 
Roast Goose Pack loosely in the 
fowl, which has been a ay after 
washing, and roast.— Miss L. A., Canada. 


Cranberry Relish 


1 pound of cranberries 
4 tart red apples 

1 orange 

2 cupfuls of sugar 


Mashed Potatoes Boil the required 


amount of potatoes 
Dressed Up until soft. Mash, add 


butter, cream, and salt, and whip until 
lightand fluffy. Pile rough 
buttered — 

amount of thick cream ae iff nad and 
spread a thin layer over the potatoes, 
sprinkle with grated cheese not ace in 
a moderate oven (375 degrees) until the 
cheese is melted and the potatoes lightly 
browned.—Mrs. W. F. H., Massachu- 


setts. 
Candied Orange-Yams 
12 medium-size yams 
% cupful of butter 
2 cupfuls of maple sirup or maple-flavor 
sirup 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
2 tablespoonfuls of grated orange rind 
% teaspoonful of salt 


You Will Like Boil the yams 
out paring until ten- 
the OrangeFlavor der. Cont and peel. 
Arrange side by side in a shallow pan. 
Add the butter, sirup, sugar, and grated 
rind, sprinkle with salt and bake in a 
hot oven (400 degrees) until browned 
turning often. These may be prepared 
in the early morning and rewarmed at 
serving time.—Miss H. C., Georgia. 


Avocado Tomato-Jelly Salad 
BothFlavor and _ Peelandcutavoca- 


os (alligator pears) 
Color Good hon cubes, length- 


wise pieces, or crosswise into circular 


All Recipes Tested in Our Tasting-Test Kitchen 
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slices. Marinate 1 hour in a tart 
French — to which grated on- 
ion or a kernel of garlic has been 
added. Arrange on lettuce, romaine 
or watercress with }-inch cubes of 
tomato jelly. Additional French 
ing may be poured over, as may 

plain lemon juice with a sprinkling of 
salt. Tomato jelly gives just the nght 
color to a Christmas meal. The recipe 
is as follows: 

2 tablespoonfuls of gelatine 

% cupful of cold water 

3% cupfuls of canned tomatoes 

1 slice of onion 

% bay leaf 

5 whole cloves 

1 teaspoonful of sugar 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
for 5 minutes. Mix the remaining in- 
gredients, except the vinegar and 
simmer 10 minutes. Add the vinegar 
and stir into the soaked gelatine. 
Strain thru a sieve and when cool and 
beginning to thicken slightly, pour 
into a square shallow pan so that the 
tomato mixture will be about 1 inch 
in thickness. Chill and cut into cubes. 
—Mrs. G. D. H., Florida. 


Frozen Fruit Cake 


2 ecupfuls of milk 

% cupful of sugar 

cupful of flour 

% teaspoonful of salt 

2 beaten eggs 

% teaspoonful of vanilla 

1 cupful of white raisins 

1 cupful of broken pecans 

2 cupfuls of crumbled almond 


macaroons 

1 cupful of whipping cream 
A Luscious Seald the milk 
in a double 


Holiday Dessert boiler.” Blend 


together the sugar, flour, and salt 
and add to the mulk, stirring unti 
smooth and thickened. Cook for 10 
minutes, then gradually pour over the 
beaten eggs, stir, and return to the 
double boiler to complete the cook- 
ing. Flavor with vanilla. Cool, and 
add the raisins, pecans, and crumbled 
macaroons. Fold in the cream, 
whipped, and freeze. Pour into the 
tray of a mechanical refrigerator and 
freeze or pack in ice and salt.—Mrs. 
L. L., Alabama. 


Old English Toffee 
% cupful of butter 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
% pound of blanched almonds, split 
% pound of sweet dipping chocolate 
% pound of roasted salted almonds 
or pecans 


Crunchy and Melt the butter in 
So Good! a skillet. Add the 

sugar and stir until 
melted and rich brown in color. Add 
the almonds and continue to cook 
stirring until the almonds are cooked 
thru. Pour the mixture onto a but- 
tered or onto a marble slab. Cool, 
and when almost hardened loosen the 
edges and turn over so that the flat 
surface is on top. Allow to cool, then 
melt the dipping chocolate over warm, 
but not boiling, water, and coat the 
top surface. ‘ Sprinkle with the 
chop salted almonds or pecans. 
Let harden and break into irregular- 
size pieces and store in a cool place.— 
Mrs. F. L., Washington. 


Parmesan Cauliflower 
With a Touch head of 
cauliflower in 
of Cheese salted boiling 
water until tender. Place in a serving 
dish and pour melted butter over it. 
Sprinkle with finely chopped parsley 
and Parmesan cheese. e at once. 
—Mrs. J. F. 8., North Carolina. 


...and what is that one 
on the end for ? 


T first package is easy to guess. 

It’s a collar-box for Dad. Maybe 

he’ll be able to find a clean collar now 

without the help of the whole family. 

Then there are silk stockings for Sally. 
And a book for Cousin Clara. 

But that bar of Fels-Naptha. Stand- 
ing there with those other gifts as though 
it belonged with them. Surely you’re 
not giving that to Mother?... No, I 
didn’t think so. She deserves something 
expensive and luxurious. 


But that bar of Fels-Naptha is really 


a gift? For whom? .. . Oh, ye-es. Say, 
that’s cute. And thoughtful. Giving the 
family clothes a Christmas present! 
The clothes have done as well as they 
could under the circumstances. But 


_now! With the good soap and plentiful 


naptha in Fels-Naptha working together 
to loosen the dirt and wash it away— 
the family wardrobe is in for a sure- 
enough happy New Year! 

Mother will be pleased, too, with 
Fels-Naptha’s extra help. Clothes clean 
and white and sweet—just the way 
she loves to have them — without any 
hard rubbing on her part. Dad’s shirts 
will last longer now. Junior will get 
more mileage out of his rompers... 
Fels - Naptha, move right up to the 


head of the line! You are a gift—even 
if you’re not a Christmas gift! 

Seriously, we hope this coming year 
you'll give your clothes the extra help 
of Fels-Naptha’s generous bar. You'll get 
a lovely wash without hard rubbing— 
whether you use washing machine or 
tub; whether you soak or boil theclothes; 
whether you use hot, lukewarm or even 
cool water. And Fels-Naptha will help 
keep your hands nice! And now... 


FELS-NAPTHA HAS A GIFT FOR YOU! 


Whether you have used Fels-Naptha for 
years, or have just now decided to try its 
extra help, we’d like to send you a 
Fels-Naptha Chipper. Many women who 
prefer to chip Fels- Naptha Soap into their 
washing machines, tubs or basins, find the 
chipper handier than using a knife. With it, 
and a bar of Fels-Naptha, you can make 
fresh, golden soap chips (that contain plenty 
of naptha!) as you need them. Mail the cou- 
pon with four cents in stamps enclosed to 
help cover postage and we'll send the chip- 
per without further cost. © 1930, FeLs a co. 


B.H.-12-30 
FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chip- 
per offered in this advertisement. I enclose 
four cents in stamps to help cover postage. 


Name. 
Street. 


City State. 
Fill in completely—print name and address 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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you really buy a 
heat regulator 
Joras little as that? 


“Yes, we were surprised too. But it’s 
made in many other models for any type 
of heating system. And you can get one 
for almost any price you wish to pay.” 


The Jewell line of high-grade heat 
regulators offers a range of models to 
suit every home and every budget. There 
is the Jewell Junior, the lowest-priced 
model. And others up to a de luxe model 
for the finest residences. Each model is 
clock-equipped to automatically slow 
down the fire at night and rouse it in 
time to have rooms warm when you get 
up. It keeps your home at any even 
healthful temperature all day. And the 
saving in fuel is surprising. 


You know the Jewell is dependable 
because it’s made by Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, America’s leading makers of 
heat controls for 45 years. Your heating 

? dealer will gladly show 
you how a Jewell can 
be installed on your 
present heating plant 
at reasonable cost. If 
you do not know his 
name, write direct to us. 


Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., 
2795 Fourth Avenue, So. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


ewell 


TEMPERATURE REGULATOR 


THERE’S A JEWELL 
FOR EVERY HEATING PLANT 
AND FOR EVERY BUDGET 


Choose Wisely to Obtain Beauty Underfoot 


[Continued from page 29] 


The American oriental rug, with its colorful 
beauty and splendid wearing quality, makes 
a very handsome rug for the living-room 
(Photograph, courtesy of Lord and Taylor) 


to full-room sizes. The same designs are 
also made in 27-inch carpet. 

And, speaking of carpets, do you real- 
ize that all-over carpeting is becoming 
popular? It is probably due to our in- 
creasing love of sumptuous beauty, aided 
and abetted by the vacuum cleaner. 
Then, too, in irregular-shape rooms the 
fitting of rugs is very difficult. Small 
rooms can be made to seem larger by the 
use of plain-color carpeting running di- 
rectly to the wall. 

were formerly very difficult to 
lay. They were tacked to the floor, and it 
was a back-breaking process to take them 
up and put them down again, which fact 
frequently discouraged effective cleaning. 
Now there are new methods of laying 
carpets that make them almost as easy 
to roll up as rugs. . 


ie ree is a new carpet on the market 
which when laid is apparently in one 
piece and without seams. In reality it 
comes in 54-inch widths. After the carpet 
has been cut, the two straight edges are 
put together tightly and a tough web, or 
strapping, impregnated with a i 

cement, is laid along the back of the 
joint, overlapping it for several inches on 
each side. On the face of the carpet the 
thick pile meshes together and the seam 
is quite invisible. With such a carpet an 
unbroken surface is possible in places 
where any other carpet would have to be 
cut and sewed, as with odd-shape and 
circular stairways and around mantels 
and irregular corners. Also sections of 
various colors may be joined in this same 
manner in any pattern desired. With 16 


colors from which to choose, a car- 
pet may be designed to suit individ- 
ual tastes. 

There are all-over patterns in car- 
peting, but these are generally sub- 
dued both in coloring and design. 
One of the most preferred carpets, 
because it is not only decoratively 

ood-looking but is also splendidly 

urable, is the brocade. This is in 
one color, but the background is of a 
soft spun yarn and the design in a 
hard-twisted yarn. The combination 
gives a decidedly embossed effect. 
. The use of scatter rugs is a sub- 
ject in itself. There are many strate- 
gic spots thruout the house where it 
1s wise to use a small rug—the foot 
of the stairs, beside the bed, in front 
of the fireplace, and sometimes at 
the entrance to another room. In 
such a case the rug should be placed 
parallel to the furniture or point in 
qoenien and is used on top of bare 

eor or carpeting alike, since its 
main — is generally to save 
wear. It should of course harmonize 
in color, texture, and design with the 
rest of the surroundings. Small rugs 
are sometimes used as a group in place of 
a large rug. In such a way they must be 
skillfully handled lest they make a room 
seem smaller and cluttered. They should 
match in color and style and be as closely 
related in design as possible in order to 
give the proper feeling of solidity. 


NE doesn’t ignore linoleum these 

days in considering the floor of even 
the most formal of rooms. By the very 
beauty of its design and the high qualit 
of its fabric, it has won a place for itse 
in every room in the house. We may con- 
sider linoleum in two ways: first, as the 
basic floor itself over which will be placed 
a large rug or rugs; secondly, as a floor 
needing no other finish. The former con- 
sideration is very worth while to those 
who are building or about to build, for a 
well-cemented linoleum may take the 
place of a hardwood floor, with great ad- 
vantage. At the present moment perha 
the smartest decorative idea is the indi- 
vidual motif set in a floor of plain linole- 
um or the use of the dark border outlin- 
ing the floor. For the motifs one may 
choose various types or, better yet, de- 
sign one’s own. The star pattern is a 
great favorite and a stunning note, par- 
ticularly in an entrance hall. The dark 
border is combined with either a plain 
or tiled linoleum. For a formal room a 
distinguished floor is formed by using a 
light shade of one color in the center, 
such as a tan or light brown, and outlin- 
ing the edge of the room with a darker 
brown. A smafl line of contrasting color 
runs between the two and adds the finish- 
ing touch to this smartness underfoot. 


Scatter rugs are increasingly popular. They add color 
to a quiet room and can even be placed on top of plain 
carpeting (Photograph, courtesy of Gimbel Brothers) 
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The Roving Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


spring day, and does not realize that 
it is suffering in its way just as much 
as an animal would under like ad- 
verse conditions, has not attained the 
mental attitude that will allow her to 
take delight in or make a success of 
the cultivation of flowers.” 


To prevent Canterbury-bells from 
rotting during the winter, sprinkle 
some dry ashes in the heart of the 
plant after the ground freezes solid. 


There is a Japanese legend that in 
a time of great famine the people 
were ordered to destroy all ornamen- 
tal plants and devote their gardens to 
f plants only. But because the 
Japanese women were vain and be- 
lieved they could not be beautiful 
without a face powder made from the 
iris, and since they were forbidden to 
grow iris in gardens, | lanted 
them on the house roofs. oa the 
Roof Iris (Iris tectorum) grows on the 
roofs in Japan. 


What do you do with the wood 
ashes from your fireplace, especially 
if they are hardwood ashes—if you are 
lucky enough to have the fireplace 
and the wood? For goodness’ sake, 
don’t throw them away. Every hun- 
dred pounds of wood ashes may con- 
tain as much as 5 pounds of potash, 2 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 30 
pounds of lime—in other words, a 
valuable plant food. 

These ashes make an excellent fer- 
tilizer for many pererinials and are 
exceptionally to work in around 
peonies and delphiniums. If applied 
in early spring to the lawn, just after 
the grass begins to grow, they will be 
beneficial. 

Since the potash, the most valuable 
element, is water soluble, the ashes 
must be kept under cover until ready 
to use, else the potash will leach out. 
Wood ashes must not be mixed with 
organic fertilizers, such as stable or 
chicken manure, as the lime in the 
ashes will liberate the nitrogen and 
let it escape. 


A good excuse for visiting the nurs- 
ery right now is to buy a live Christ- 
mas tree. For the past few years I 
have been using such, and it is so 
much more satisfactory than the 
ordinary cut evergreen. I have tried 
them just by standing the tree on the 
floor, balled. and burlapped, with an 
old sheet around the burlap to hide it. 
But it is more satisfactory if the tree 
can be planted in a large tub or candy 
bucket painted green. A smaller-size 
tree can then be stood on a box, 
bench, or table. 


The wise rock gardener is one who 
when doing the planting took into 
account evergreen foliage—and now 
is reaping his reward. The foolish 
virgin rock gardener is the one who 
chose nothing but plants with striking 
bloom. 

But go take a look at the wise man’s 
garden and there you will see a Coton- 
easter or two, or a dwarf juniper, with 
abit of heather, some shrubby thym 
the sunrose (Helianthemums), dw 
Pentstemons—all in green. Some of 
the sedums, mossy saxifragas and the 
encrusted ones, creeping thymes, and 
the dwarf Veronicas are evergreen, 
too, and their foliage remains. It is 
too late now to have these, but resolve 
to purchase some next spring. 


Now-—A Premier Junior 


More Powerful Than Ever 


Now the most powerful Premier Junior 
ever built! Equal in suction to last year’s 
Premier Duplex! 

And only $37.50. Never before have 
we been able to offer such an efficient 
cleaner at such a low price. 

This improved Premier Junior is the 
climax of years of refinements. With it 
we recommend the popular Premier 
Spic-Span instead of attachments—two 
specialized cleaners for about the price 
of one. 

The Junior for cleaning floors, carpets 
and rugs. The Spic-Span for upholstery, 
hangings, closets, beds and for hard-to- 
clean places. 

These form the ideal Premier Electric 
Cleaning Unit for the average-size home. 
For larger homes, one can use the 
Premier Duplex instead of the Junior. 
Any Premier dealer will gladly demon- 
strate these new-day models—in your 


(Premier Electric 


more thorough—speedier—yet only $37.50 


own home, if you prefer. If you wish to 
know more about them first, write today 
for free booklet by Harriet Cavell, en- 
titled, “A cleaner home for less money.” 


Floor models, large and small. All with 
motor-driven brush, ball-bearing motor, no 
oiling. Light weight. New, trouble-free 
rubber-covered cord. Floor polisher for gi 
ing a glistening wax finish. Prices slightly 
higher on West Coast and in Canada. . 


3] 450 This price for the Spic-Span 
includes deodorizer and blower. 


Cleaning Unit 


THE PREMIER VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY 
(Division of Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co., Inc.) Dept. 1512, Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches in all leading cities. Made and sold in Canada by the Premier Vacuum Cleaner Company, Ltd., Toronto. 


Foreign distributors, 


Electric Company, Inc. 
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“From time to time I have 
said something about the evils 
of bleaching flour,” says Dr. 
Copeland in his radio talks on 
diet. “‘Chief of these is the fact 
that flour made from inferior 
wheat may be given the appear- 
ance of superiority. We must not 
be deceived by the eye.” 


To be safe, insist on bread 
made from the creamy white 
unbleached flour, which has 
been called the health flour for 
forty years—CERESOTA. 


Hear Dr. Copeland 
every Thurs. morning 
at10o0’clock,( Eastern) 
9 o'clock (Central) 
time, overthe National 
Broadcasting System. 


COUPON 
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CERESOTA 
THE UNBLEACHED 
FLOUR 


Rebuilt, Gardened, at the End of the Road 


[Continued from page 23] 


realize that it con- 
tains such utilitari- 
an features as ga- 
rage, screened porch, 
and linen yard. By 
placing the g: 
entrance at right 
angles to the street, 
the principal objec- 
tion to its being in 
such a prominent 
or the oors, 
evenif well designed 
are always out of 
proportion to the 
other details of a 
small house, and 
when they are left 
open, as frequently 
happens in these 
hurried days, the 
appearance is even 
more unsightly. The 
very small service 
yard is also conven- 
iently planned. By admitting light into 
the service porch from this side it is pos- 
sible to have a solid wooden door toward 
the street. This door is similar to the 
front door in type, and both are well 
designed and attractive. 


6 by warm tile roof and the long rest- 
ful spaces of the white plaster walls, 
broken here and there by a casement win- 
dow, a green-painted door, or a simple 
wrought-iron detail, produce an atmos- 
phere of restraint and harmony which is 
characteristic of the well-planned homes 
built in the California style—a style 
which finds its proper setting in the cities 
and towns of the western coast. In our 
eastern and northern states such a house 
might easily look bare and inhospitable 
during the colder months when the sur- 
roun g Paw and shrubs are leafless, 
but in this part of the country a quiet 
background is needed for the many 
shrubs and flowers which bloom all thru 
the year. The planting around this house 
is most attractive and is planned to give 
still further privacy to a house Wid hes 

uite definitely its back on the street. On 
the garden side of the house is a broad 
balcony, onto which a door from the 
dining-room opens, thus making it a con- 
venient and delightful place for afternoon 
tea as well as for general outdoor living. 
Beyond here the ground descends very 
abruptly, and under this end of the house 
are a small workroom and a large store- 
room. 


The second-story addition provides 
sleeping porch, closet, and bathroom 


Living 
ROOM 


The first-floor plan. The addition 
is indicated by cross-hatching 


Altho the living-room itself is small it 
is given added space by having the din- 
ing-room connected with it by a wide 
arched — The treatment of the 
interior of the house is in harmony with 
the exterior, the walls being of cream 
plaster, with a slightly uneven surface, 
while the woodwork is stained a soft 
brown. The tiny corner fireplace, with its 
quaint hood and circular hearth of dull 
red brick, is similar to many of those 
found in the cottages and unpretentious 
homes of Spain and Italy. The other 
architect details of the room, how- 
ever, belong to no renege style or 
country, for the low-beam ceiling, case- 
ment windows with a plain iron rod set 
into the wall above them for hanging the 
straight, semitransparent curtains, and 
the simple bookcases which frame the 
large windows at the end of the living- 
room are equally characteristic of the 
smaller homes of many lands. 


IS because of its adaptability that 
this type of interior architecture has 
proved so popular and satisfactory. Al- 
ways restful, one does not tire of it as 
one soon does of a more ornate or a “‘pe- 
riod” room, it ties in well with many ex- 
terior styles, and also forms a proper set- 
ting for almost any furniture which is 
not too delicate or elaborate. The princi- 
pal in designing and furnishing the 
small house is to keep it simple. Since 
every room must have a certain number 
of doors and windows, regardless of its 
size, it stands to 
reason that in the 
small house the 
amount of wall 
space must be very 
limited, and if this 
space is broken b 
a patterned w 
surface, appears 
even smaller. 

The quality of liv- 
ableness permeates 
the entire house, 
from the exterior, 
with its gardens and 
harmonious colors 
and lines, to the in- 
terior, where every 
decorative require- 
ment is carefully 
considered. Such a 
house soon becomes 
a home in the best 
sense. 


Y, 
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WHEN 
A 
WOMAN 
SHOPS 


HRISTMAS-CARD fashions 

have changed. It has, of course 
long ceased to rmissible to send 
a card uninclosed in an envelope. We 
are also yoy the tinsley, over- 
decorated cards for those of more 
simple design and more rgeoeeye 
textures. Several years ago some 
my artist or artistic friends be; 
sending out clever block-print Christ- 
mas greetings designed by themselves. 
Now a ve selection of such 
prints is offered to those who want 
something decidedly different. Many 
of them are printed on brown wrap- 
ping paper (as were those sent by my 
artist friends), while others are 
printed on a rough type of colored 
stock. 


Christmas-gift wrappings are grow- 
ing more attractive every year. 
or white tissue paper is no longer con- 
sidered sufficiently thoughtful for 
wrapping the well-considered gift. A 
wide variety of plain and patterned 

pers is available. One firm that is 

nown for its well-designed and ap- 
cards is also offer- 
ing a line of wrapping paper which 
should please the most discriminat- 
ing and express any mood, from ex- 
treme formality to charming quaint- 
ness and Dickensonian humor. 

The Dickens’ paper portraying 
Tiny Tim, Mr. Cratchet, and many 
of the other beloved Dickens’ char- 
acters is my personal choice, but 
the smart, plain-glazed rs in 

old, silver, red, green, or black might 

ave been yours; your neighbor on the 
south might have chosen some of the 
informal patchwork or sampler ef- 
fects, or the popular Scottie paper, 
while the neighbor on the north might 
choose the conventionalized patterns 
of stars, Christmas trees, poinsettias, 
and so on. 

Paper ribbons or ties, and in some 
cases gift inclosures, parcel - post 
labels, and silhouette stickers, are 
offered in matching designs which en- 
able you to work out a harmonious 
ensemble. 

The paper ribbons are 144 inches 
wide, come in rolls of 25 yards, and 
cost a only 1 cent a 
yard. They tie easily and gracefully 
and seem to be as non-tearable as 
ribbon. Some packages tied with two 
shades of ribbon are very lovely. For 
instance, black paper with a green 
and silver striped and a plain silver 
ribbon is very modern. A silver 
paper with both silver and red ties, a 
silver with blue-pattern paper with 
both blue and silver ribbon, and a 
gold package with both gold and red 
ribbon are all appealing. 


Now the modern mode of smart 
simplicity has invaded the realm 
of candles. The ne candle nae eight 
concave tapering sides, rom a 
base of leaf patterns. It would grace 
with dignity and charm a table set 
with the newer patterns of silver, 
glass, and linens. Twelve lovely 
colors are available. 

The same manufacturer offers a 
very slender and attractive taper for 
use on your dining-table.—M. J. 8. 


“ WHERE ARE YOU 


Lasr night 


Bob came rushing in 
half an hour earlier 
than he had been 
home in weeks. 

**Ethel, I’ve got the 
greatest news. I won 
last month’ssalescon- 
test and got a bonus check for $50. I 
tried to ’phone you, but —say, young 
lady, where are you every Tuesday 
afternoon?’”’ 

“Oh, I’m so glad about the check, 
Bob,’’ I exclaimed. ‘‘ What shall it be, 
a new suit or a new radio, or—?”’ 

“That check is'going for just one 
thing, my dear —it’s going to pay for 
a stunning new dress for you. Don’t 
I know how badly you’ve wanted one 
and how patient you’ ve been with your 
poor old husband?”’ 

“*Listen, Bob,’’ I said, and I could 
hardly keep the tears back—tears that 
meant love and happiness, both. “I 
don’t need it. I have the dress!”’ 

**But how could you?’”’ 

**‘Just the same, I have. And I didn’t 
run in debt for it. I didn’t even buy 
it! But wait—’’ 

Idashed excitedly upstairs and three 
minutes later I stood before him—you 
don’t know how proudly—in the new 
crepe de Chine afternoon dress I had 
finished that very day. 

‘Ethel, it’s beautiful, but where in 
the world —” 

“T made it! Yes, every little stitch 
and seam. Oh, I know I never made a 
really nice dress before. 
But, Bob, I found the 
most wonderful place 
down town where they 
show you just exactly 
what to do. Helen James 
told me about it. I’ve been 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co. 


Dept. 118-Z, Singer Building, New York ame 
Please tell me about the Singer Sew- Street 
ing School nearest my home and how 

I may have personal instruction free. City. 


« 


on Tuesday aft 


going with her every week since. We’ve 
had such fun. You see it’s such an at- 
tractive shop and they have a big cut- 
ting table, and mirrors for fitting, and 
the cleverest electric sewing machines 
that stitch the seams like magic. And 
a teacher who knows just everything. 
I finished this dress today, Bob, and 
what do you think it cost me? Just 
$8.60! Can you imagine? I’m planning 
two more dresses now and — well, I'll 
never need to worry about my clothes 
again — and you won’teither!’’ 

**Ethel, you’re a wonder,”’ Bob ex- 
claimed and his eyes fairly shone. ‘‘ But 
you’re going to get this bonus check 
just the same.”’ 

**You’rea dear,”’ Isaid; ‘‘that means 
a whole wardrobe now. And do you 
still want to know where I’ve been on 
Tuesday afternoons?’’ 

++ + 

Not far from you there isa Singer Sewing 
School where you, too, can enjoy without 
one cent of cost, the benefits of this new 
delightful plan. You have the personal 
help of an expert teacher in selecting de- 
signs and fabrics, laying out your pat- 
tern, cutting the material and making, fit- 
ting and finishing the dress of your choice. 

If you would like to know all about this 
new plan, simply ’phone or 
call at the nearest shop 
of the Singer Sewing Ma- 
chine Company. You will 
find the addressin your tele- 
phone book. Or send this 
coupon and the full story 
will come to you at once. 


State 


Copyright U.S.A., 1930 by The Singer Manufacturing’Co. All rights reserved for all countries. 
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pps is fooled by cheap jewelry 
or inferior playing cards. Just as 
the sparkle of spurious stones seems 
tawdry beside the frozen fire of a per- 
fect gem, so are the splashy good looks 
of poor quality cards exposed by the 
superb beauty and playing qualities of 


CONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


The World’s Most Beautiful Cards 


Give your guests the thrill of breaking 
the seal on new Congress packs. Card 
players respond to the feel of these © 
cards . . . their snap and flexibility in 
shuffling . . . their smoothness in deal- 
ing . . . their lustrous, soil-resisting 
finish that is the result of fifty years’ 
experience in making fine playing cards. 
The U. S. Playing Card Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U. S. A., 
and Windsor, Canada. 


Ultra-smart new styles on 
sale everywhere. Rich . 
color backs. Gold edges. 
Bridge size. 


See newspapers 
for nearest station 
and time of broad- 
casting Auction 
and Contract 
Bridge Games by 
Milton C. Work. 


Mow 
BICYCLE 


PLAYING CARDS 


for Milton C. Work’s new 
Bridge for Two Book of Rules 
and two patented metal racks. A 

: game of “Honeymoon Bridge” 
ast 


City. State 


Garden Greens and Christmas Reds 


[Continued from page 22] 


“That’s a beauty, Cousin Marion, but 
I would like it better if it had something 
red on it,” says one of Uncle Sage’s 
Master Gardeners. 

“Yes, | am coming to that,” says Cous- 
in Marion. ‘“There are several interesting 
ways of putting color into our wreath. 
We can use lovely clusters of Japanese 
Cranberrybush (Viburnum opulus), wir- 
ing them in here and there. Or suppose 
we make some nosegays of ordinary cran- 
berries and put bunches of them around 
the wreath among the silver-tip cones!”’ 

“How do you make cranberry nose- 
gays?”’ asks a Sprouter. 

“Take your spool of florists’ wire and 
cut it in 3- or 4-inch lengths. Tie a knot 
in one end and stick the other end thru a 
cranberry, pushing it up to the knot; 
then tie another knot under the cranberry 
to keep it from sliding back down the 
wire stem. After you have made six or 
seven of them, you can tie the wire stems 
together, making a little bright red 
nosegay cluster. The cranberries can then 
be shellacked so that they will remain 
lovely for a long time. Clusters of rose 
hips (the little red seed cradles that we 
found for our activity in September) are 
also attractive when shellacked and used 
in the evergreen wreath. And popcorn 
can be wired or sewed in clusters, touched 
with silver or gold paint. 


“Be the jolliest wreath of all is made 
of huckleberry foliage—and clus- 
tered in its leaves gayly painted and 
shellacked small gourds, as is shown in 
the picture on page 22. The white gourds 
may be idaho strong yellow and orange, 
the darker gourds colored with rich reds 
and plum purples, and the funny striped 
ones may be just varnished. After the 
painted gourds have dried for two or 
three days they are shellacked. When the 
shellac has thoroly dried, the hard shells 
are pierced with a gimlet, so that wires 
may be run thru them before attaching 
compactly to the wreath. This wreath 
will look something like the lovely ones 
that we so often see on Italian post cards. 
They are called Della Robbia wreaths 
after an Italian sculptor who frequently 
carved wreaths of laurel and fruits. 

“In France people call their Christmas 
wreaths Arbre de Nau. There they use 
oranges, grapes, gourds, and gay peppers, 
all varnished and strung on a circlet of 
wire, with gayly painted, silvered and 
gilded egg shells from which the contents 
have been carefully blown. 

“Of course we shall all want to make 
our Christmas table gay and festive. 
Most of us have boxes of the bright, 
many-colored blown-glass balls that are 
usually hung on the Christmas tree. Sup- 
pose we mound these glistening bubbles 
around a tall, red Christmas candle, 
tapering the end of the oblong cluster 
with three or five blown-glass bells, as 


you see in the picture at the bottom of 
age 22. Around it all, in sunburst fash- 

ion, like the radiating rays of sunlight, 
we stretch the tinfoil icicles that are pur- 
chased in 10-cent packets. Here and there 
among the balls a spray of pine bough 
adds a fresh touch of Christmas cheer. 
An amusing gift for each person may be 
tied with a silver thread that reaches to 
each plate, and these surprises may be 
concealed under the mound of gay balls. 

“As a favor at each place, we might 
place a fat old Santa like the one at the 
top of page 22. A shiny red apple will 
make his body. Toothpicks or wire 
wrapped in cotton will make the legs and 
boots. A toothpick prop stuck into the 
apple from the back will hold him in a 
standing position. His arms are made of 
wire or toothpicks wrapped in cotton. 
A large marshmallow is stuck on the 
top of the apple with a toothpick. The 
eyes and nose are made of cloves, and, 
the hair and beard of cotton tucked up 
under the sonical red tissue-paper cap 
with its cotton tassel. A strip of cotton 
around the apple adds the finishing 
touch to the jolly little fellow’s coat! In 
one hand he might be holding the silver 
cord, at the other end of which is a gift 
hidden in under the gay centerpiece.” 

“Cousin Marion, I can scarcely wait 
until I get home to start my Christmas 
decorations,” joyously exclaims a Climb- 
er. “I can think of lots of things in my 
garden with which to make a wreath that 
I never thought of before! Why couldn't 
] paint my poppy-seed boxes silver and 
tie them in aaaies around a wreath 
made of branches from our old pine tree? 

“My mother will have time to make 
more Christmas cookies this year if I 
take care of the decorating,” thought- 
fully adds one of Uncle Sage’s Master 
Gardeners. “She didn’t make nearly 
enough to suit me last year.” 

“Can you tell me how to make some 
garden Christmas gifts, Cousin Marion?” 
asks a Sprouter. 


“4 7ES, Junior Gardeners, for those of 

you who are interested in making 
garden Christmas gifts, I have prepared a 
new leaflet that tells you how to make a 
little living garden in a fish bowl or any 
glass bowl with a lid. It can even have 
bugs, worms, or turtles in it. It is called 
terrarium, just the opposite of an aquari- 
um. It is really lots of fun to make one 
and to watch it grow. Our garden-handi- 
craft leaflet and Japanese dish-garden 
leaflet will also suggest unusual gifts for 
your garden friends. They will be sent 


on receipt of a 2-cent stamp each. 

“And now, Merry Christmas to you 
all, Junior Gardeners and counselors. 
Don’t forget to tell me just what you 
have made of Garden Greens and Christ- 
mas Reds for your December adventure 
down Hollyhock Lane.” 


The Kinder Gardeners of Marietta (Georgia), under the guidance of 
their counselor, are having a wonderful time in their garden adventures 
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W hy NotGive Music 
This Christmas? 


[Continued from page 15] 


are all very fine, but there are literally 
dozens of fine cornet players, while 
only one French horn or oboe player 
is available. The French horn or oboe 
player is, therefore, more valuable to 
the conductor. The young person 
choosing one of the less played instru- 
ments should, however, expect a large 
because of the excellence of his 
work, and not emulate a certain for- 
eign gentleman who recently said to 
me, when threatening to leave my 
band: “You are short on my instru- 
sn How —_ will you give me to 
or you?” 

The Real artists—many of them 
—are fine artists, as they have not 
only had fine training but have been 
brought up in an atmosphere of musi- 
cal appreciation. But let me say to 

ou that once a young American 
ellow sets his head to become a fine 
cornetist, clarinetist, flutist, or per- 
formers on any other instrument, he 
outstrips them all. His determination 
and pep counterbalance the ‘“‘atmos- 
phere.’ 

The ambitious youth should have 
not only musical facility but common 
sense as well and an ability to get 
along with his fellows. When, some- 
times, in my band, I find a ‘‘tempera- 
mental” artist who, tho extremely 
talented, just can’t agree with the 
rest of us—well, it’s too bad; we just 
have to get along without him! 

Radio contributes to the listening 
a very important part of music. Radio 
is a good thing and has come to stay. 
The radio and the phonograph are 
bringing the greatest music into the 
simplest and most remote homes. 

As for the community, why not 
use music, as well as baseball and 
football, as a stimulating local asset? 
Einstein tells us that we may possibly 
soon use a three-day week. If this is 
so leisure may come to be a menace. 
As an antidote, I am very much inter- 
ested in the extension of the band 
idea in every rural settlement, small 
town, and city. Every boy does and 
every man has sometimes wished that 
he might play in a band. All about us 
is much musical talent. Dig it out, en- 
liven the atmosphere of home and 
community with it. The kind of music 
then played will come to be a barom- 
eter of public opinion. Really, you 
won't need to worry about that! 
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“Tonight! tey this favorite recipe o 


Spaghetti rprise 


with Manhattan Sprinkle / 


MARTEST of the smart are the 

diners at The New Yorker, towering 
Manhattan hotel. The viands of the 
world await them. Yet among the 
popular choices is one you can easily 
serve in your home. 


Etienne, wizard of The New Yorker's 
vast kitchens, calls it his Spaghetti Sur- 
prise. There’s a real thrill in this cas- 
serole of spaghetti with oysters, topped 
off with Manhattan Sprinkle. Prepare 
this different recipe tonight! 

Macaroni, Spaghetti and Egg Noodles 
are “The Energy*Trio”—supplying the 
vital muscle-building elements children 
must have. These easily digested foods 
are ideal, too, for grown-ups. 

Have you a favorite recipe for Maca- 
roni, Spaghetti or Egg Noodles? Enter 
it at once in this $5000 Prize Contest. 
To aid you, we offer FREE “The Jean 
Rich Cook Book””—70 tested recipes for 
macaroni products. Mail coupon now! 
*Food Value 


Dhow You (Make 


\ Ib. spaghetti (long or elbow) 
1 quart oysters 1% cups milk 
2 tablespoons butter Buttered crumbs 


1. Cook spaghetti until tender. Drain. 2. Place spa- 
ghetti and oysters in alternate layers in baking 
dish. 3. Make a sauce of the butter, flour, milk and 
oyster liquid. 4. Pour this over the spaghetti. Cover 
with buttered crumbs. Bake in hot oven (425 de- 
grees) for 10-15 minutes. 5. Serve piping hot. Pass 
dish containing Manhattan Sprinkle, prepared as 
follows: Take desired amount of blanched almonds 
and dry thoroughly; fry in butter or olive oil until 
brown; drain on brown paper and salt well. (This 
recipe, which gives 4 liberal servings may also be 
made with macaroni.) 


2 tbisp. flour 


Enter $5,000 Contest 
354 PRIZES— ENDS DEC. 15th 


For For For Egg 

Macaroni Spaghetti Noodles 

ist Prize. .$500.00 $500.00 $500.00 
2nd Prize.. 250.00 250.00 250.00 
3rd Prize.. 100.00 100.00 100700 
4th Prize... 50.00 45.00 45.00 
Sth-14th, ea. 25.00 25.00 25.00 
15th-118th, ea. 5.00 $5.00 5.00 


RULES: 1. Contest open to any resideat 
U. S. or Canada, except those connected 
with macaroni industry. 2. Awards based 
solely on novel, appetizing qualities of 
recipes. Judges’ decisions will be final. 
Each recipe must contain Macaroni, Spa- 
ghetti or Egg Noodles. 3. Use pen and ink 
or typewriter. Write on one side of paper 
only; separate sheet for each recipe ¢ub- 
mitted. 4. In describing recipe; give exact 
measurements. 5. In event of tie for any 
prize, equal prize will be awarded each 
tying contestant. 6. Contest closes Dec. 
15, 1930; no entry bearing later postmark 
considered. See coupon address below. 


FRE 
BOOK 


National Macaroni Mfgrs. Assn. 
Dept. 304, Peoples Bank Bldg. 
Indianapolis 

Please send me—F REE—my copy 
of “The Jean Rich Cook Book.” 


SPAGHETTI 


EGG NOODLES -MACcARON:E Enecgy 


© 1930. N.m.M.A. 


Easy to prepare 70 


ways losewe 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Remember your best pal 
..- your dog! Treat him 
right! Feed him right! 
Give him Spratt’s Dog 
Foods regularly! Spratt’s 
Famous Foods are Vitalizing! Energizing! 
Stamina-building! Famed for their worth 
around the earth. R ded by leading 
veterinarians everywhere. Acclaimed by dog 
fanciers as the best ... and proved best by 
over 70 years of actual test. Ask for Spratt’s 
Dog Foods. And look for “Spratt’s” on the 
package before you buy! Sold at grocery, seed, 
feed and drug stores ... and at pet shops. 
* FREE! 54 page book “Hints on the Care 
and Feeding of Dogs,” also samples. 
SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED, Dept. B-2, 
18 Congress St., Newark, N. J. or 1186 Howard 
St. San Francisco, Cal. 


SPRATT $ 


DOG BISCUITS 


Jor lour CGanarys Sake 
Try SPRATT'S 


SONG RESTORER 


35c tin of Song Restorer 

and a copy of “Canaries, 

eir Varieties and Man- 
agement,” priced at 25c, will 
be sent post free to any 
address in U. S. A. in return 
for 35c in stamps and name 
ofnearestdealer. SPRATT’S 
PATENT LTD., Dept. B-2, 
18 Congress St., Newark, N. J.—1186 
Howard ! St., San Francisco, Cal. 


THE FAMOUS FOOD OF CHAMPIONS 


CELLARS MADE DRY 
oe from the Inside! 


hae Smooth-On No. 7 seals the cracks and porous 
pclae spots in walls and floors to keep the cellar dry.— 
ane Easy to use, and can be applied from inside to wet or 
dry surfaces. Also excellent for waterproofing tanks, 
cisterns, ponds, fountains, etc. 
About 25 lbs. required per 100 sq. ft. of surface. 
Instructions on package. 
Write for literature. 
tos Buy in 5-Ib. can or 25 


us WIERPROOFS CELLARS or 100-Ib. keg from 
SMOOTH-ON 
| 


your dealer or from us. 


coloring, together to 265 


Let’s Make Candy for the Holidays 


[Continued from page 17] 


is essential to keep it from sticking to 
the pan. Noncrystalline candies are 
stirred until all the ingredients are mixed 
and occasionally at the beginning of the 
cooking. As soon as caramelization starts 
the sirup is stirred carefully and con- 
stantly to prevent burning. 

Then it is important to stop the cook- 
ing at the right moment. If you are not 
sure of your judgment the candy ther- 
mometer will make you safe. It elimi- 
nates guessing. Anyone can learn to 
a candy thermometer correctly, but some- 
times people make mistakes in reading it. 
The bulb must not be allowed to touch 
the bottom of the pan in inserting it in 
the hot sirup. When the temperature is 
to be taken the pan is lifted from the 
stove so the reading of the mercury may 
be made at eye level. 


MAY excellent cand ers con- 
tinue to use the cold-water test. 
Experience has taught them much. When 
it is the minute to test the cooking sirup, 
the saucepan is set off the stove to halt 
the cooking. Approximately one-half tea- 
spoonful of hot sirup is added to a cupful 
of cold water. The first observation made 
is the way the sirup behaves when it 
touches the water. If it stays together 
instead of spreading out and disappear- 
ing, and if it may collected quick! 
with the fingertips into a ball which f 
soft, the soft-ball stage has been reached. 
A soft ball will flatten out on the finger, 
but when it is held between two fingers, 
it does not ooze out. When the sirup 
holds its shape when brought above the 
water, the hard-ball stage has arrived. 
The hard-ball stage is characterized by a 
plastic ball of sirup. If the sirup separates 
into threads when it strikes the water and 
these threads are hard, but not brittle, it 
is right for caramels. For taffy and but- 
terscotch the threads need to be brittle 
enough to break between the fingers. 

Candies may also be uncooked. One 
woman is famous locally for the 
Christmas boxes she makes for children. 
In addition to candies, dried-fruit con- 
fections, and fresh- 
fruit candies, she al- 
ways dips a few animal 
crackers in the melted 
dipping chocolate. 

It is not difficult to 
dip sweets in the choc- 
olate, but definite rules 
do have to be followed. 
The dipping chocolate 
always is cut in 
pieces so it will melt 
evenly. I always stir it 


melting process. It is 
melted in the upper 

art of the double 

iler over warm, never 
hot, water. A good plan 
is not to have the 
double boiler on the 
stove. 

A few of my favorite 
candy recipes that I 
would like to recom- 
mend to you for this Christmas season 
are the following: 


Tinted Taffy 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
% cupful of boiling water 
% teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
Few drops of vegetable coloring 
Boil the ingredients, excepting the 
degrees — until 


TWO BOOKLETS YOU 
MAY NOT HAVE YET 


Physical Care and 
Habit Training of the 
Pre-School Child” (price 50 
cents) is a study course for 
groups of mothers who have 
young children. 
' “Table Settings for Eve 
Occasion” (price 25 cents 
contains diagrams, photo- 
frequently during the raphs, and concise directions 
eS table-setting, with table- 
decoration suggestions. 

To secure either of these 
booklets, address Department 
Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines, and inclose the 
amounts indicated. 


Dre 


K, The Home 


a small portion of the mixture dropped 
in cold water is brittle. Turn into a 
greased platter. When cool pull until 
white and glossy. While p —p add 
vegetable coloring. Children will delight 
in red and green taffy for Christmas. 
Only the tips of the fingers and thumbs 
are used in pulling; also pull straight out 
without twisting. 
Mexican Panocha 
4 cupfuls of light brown sugar 
1 cupful of thin cream 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 cupfuls of nutmeats 
Stir together the sugar, cream, and 
salt and cook to the soft-ball stage. Just 
before removing from the stove, add the 
vanilla, butter, and nuts. Do not stir 
while hot. Cool to lukewarm and then 
beat until ready to pour into a pan. 
Layer Candy 
Two layers of fondant are employed, 
one of which is tinted green and the 
other one is left white. Between the fon- 
dants is spread a layer of Mexican 
Panocha. 
Plain Fondant 
2 cupfuls of sugar 
1% cupfuls of water 


2 tablespoonfuls of white corn sirup 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 


UT the sugar, water, and corn sirup 
into a straight-side saucepan and put 
on the fire. Stir until the sugar is dis- 
solved. When the candy begins to boil, 
cover and cook 3 minutes. Remove the 
cover and continue cooking. Wipe down 
any crystals that may form on the sides 
of the pan with the tines of a silver fork 
ae with cheesecloth and dipped in 
cold water. Cook fondant mixture to the 
soft-ball stage, 240 degrees. Remove from 
the fire and pour on a wet platter. oe 
the platter in cold water.) Cool until 
lukewarm in an open window, if pos- 
sible. Beat until the fondant becomes 
white and creamy but do not stir. Add the 
vanilla and work with the hands until no 
lumps remain. Put into 
a glass fruit jar, cover 
tly, and let stand 
in a cool place for one or 
two days before using. 
Then melt the fon- 
dant over hot water in 
the double boiler. Line 
a pan from 1% to 2 
inches in depth with 
wax paper, letting the 
paper extend up over 
the top of the pan’s 
sides at least 2 inches. 
If you do not know the 
contents of the pan, 
measure by filling with 
water and measuring 
the water before put- 
ting in the wax paper. 
Pour in a layer of the 
white fondant, flavored 
with peppermint. 
While this is cooling 
make the Mexican 
Panocha. Spread it on top of the fondant. 
To the remainder of the melted fondant 
add green ee coloring and winter- 
green or any desired flavoring. Pour it over 
the cool Mexican Panocha. Chill. When 
firm, lift out of the pan and slice neatly. 
[Additional candy recipes are available 
in Leaflet No. B-F-7, “Twenty-four 
Candy Recipes.” Send a 2-cent stamp for 
tage and address Department L, The 
ome Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines.—T he Editors.] 
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The Question Before 
the House 


[Continued from page 35 | 
sheathing, but they have ceased to do 
80. 


For foundation walls, which is better 
and which is less expensive—concrete 
blocks or poured concrete? 


You do not give the size of the 
structure. However, we recomme 
the poured concrete wall in all cases, 
tho for a very small structure con- 
crete blocks might serve as well. So 
many manufacturers of blocks do not 
make them to stand heavy | and 
many times the bonding of the blocks 
is faulty. In most cases of failures 
caused by winds, for instance, the 
bond fails to hold. Local conditions 
govern the cost of the wall, but even 
when the cost is slightly in favor of 
blocks, we think you find it eco- 
nomical to use poured concrete. 


Our basement floor is of concrete. To 
support sills, is it all right to rest wood 
posts on i? 

It is not. Supporting posts on 
which sills rest should be placed on a 
concrete or brick footing, which 
should be raised 6 inches above the 
basement floor. Moreover, the top of 
the footing and the bottom of wood 
posts should be thoroly covered with 
good creosote or tar and a layer of tar 
pos used between the concrete or 

rick footing and the post. 


Is there any way of treating a waxed 
floor so that rugs will not slip on it? 

By the use of the electric polishing 
machine, which drives the wax into 
the pores of the wood, slipperiness is 
avoided. If a waxed floor is slippery 
itis because it has not been polished 
properly, as the wax has been applied 
too thickly and has not been polished 
thoroly into the wood. There are also 
preparations and surfaces made, for 
applying to the under surface of rugs, 
to minimize slipperiness. : 


In plastering, what is a mechanical 
key and what is its value? 


A mechanical key is formed by the 
first coat of plaster passing thru the 
openings or interstices between wood 
lath or metal lath and spreading be- 
hind such lath so that, when the 
plaster has hardened, the “key” is of 
such dimensions that it cannot pass 
thru the mesh or opening, This ‘‘key” 
locks around the plaster base to form 

igid adherence. Government bureaus 
which make tests on building mate- 
rials and their various values are all 
agreed that plaster bases should be 
such as will permit the formation of a 
good mechanical key, such as either 
metal or wood lath of approved de- 


signs. 


Shall we use metal conduits for 
wiring, or may we safely use porcelain 
or rubber tubes thru joists? 

The conduit system is recommended 
for greater fire protection, tho its cost 
is more than twice as much as the 
system of using porcelain leaders and 
knobs. If the building is a small one 
from others, a porcelain- 
tube job, if carefully inspected at 
every point, will be found sufficiently 
safe, but, again, the care of the in- 
spection is necessary. 


Fine reproductions like these by the Kittinger Co. are available to lovers of Early American furniture 


OY ited you put KITCHEN FURNITURE 


OVERS of Early American 
furniture should realize that 
there were two distinct types: first, 
the sturdy, homely kitchen-type 
pieces of the pioneer home, built 
for service not looks, of any wood 
that came to hand. This type, 
though quaint, has but little place 
in the refined home of today. 
But there was also fine furni- 
ture, still treasured in homes and 
museums; furniture so chaste in 
design, so exquisite in workman- 
ship, so fortunate in the selection 
of woods that its reputation still 
lives. This is the type appropri- 


Walnut, quick to appreciate its 
lustrous charm, its sturdy 
strength, its ever-varying figure. 
Wherever they could get walnut, 
they were eager to use it. 

Today you can buy reproduc- 
tions of this fine Early American 
furniture made of the same beau- 
tiful American Walnut. 

When next you buy a piece— 
prove to yourself how much in 
warmth, in distinction, in hospi- 
tality, and in harmony American 
Walnut “‘the treasure wood of all 
the ages”’ lends to the ageless de- 
signs of our first master craftsmen. 


ate to the modern home. The*Story of American Walnut” 
The early builders of will give you many sug- 
fine furniture were quick gestions of value in buy- 


to recognize the beauty 
of native American 


ALNUT. ing and caring for furni- 


ture. Send for your copy. 


AMERICAN WALNUT 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 2614, 616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Please send me your brochure ‘“The Story of American Walnut.” 


Name 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Loma-FED 


Two Feedings 


made this difference! 


These geraniums tell the story better 
than words. The Loma-fed plant is 
twice the size of the other. Sturdy. 
Full-grown. More blooms. Bigger 
blooms. You, too, can get the same 
surprising results this winter, by 
feeding your potted plants with 
Loma—a teaspoonful once a month. 
Just try a 5-pound or 1-pound can 
from any dealer in lawn, garden, or 
florists’ supplies. Tennessee Copper 
& Chemical Corporation, 61 Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 


ma 


makes potted 
plants thrive 
and bloom 


2200 Federal St. 


NEW HOME PUTTING 
OAME 


= FUN FOR THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


Your own miniature golf course right on the 
ving room ores. Use chairs, books, 
ables for hazards. F: nating--just like reg- 
ular putting. Use real golf balls and your own 


Batters. A set 
istmas gift. 


f 3 or more traps make a fine 


OKESAVER. 
PUTTING TRAPS 


Regulation size--merely set on the floor 

--no injury to rugs. Ball is caught and 

held if putt is aceurate. All with 

lacquer finish. Dealers Wanted. 


$220 

SSS sent Post-Paid on Receipt of Remittance. 
THE BECKLEY-RALSTON CO., 

Chicago, Ill. 

Makers of “ST ROKE-SAVE R” Short Game Irons. 


1 40 STARTLING NEW HOUSE PLANS 
Don’t Build Until You See This Book! 
1930 EDITION JUST OFF THE PRESS. A most amasing collection 
of original and artistic house designe ever published. The collection con- 
—} sists of Americanized Spanish, 
Colonial and English —— 
bungalows and semi-detached 
homes, costi 
$50,000. 


occupies an entire 

12”. Order today as edition is 
limited. Pay tman on de- 
}] livery $1.00 plus postage. 


_of his own things, the 


Their Own Christmas Money to Spend 


[Continued from page 30] 


which he can spend as he pleases. It 
should not be so large that he can buy 
injurious quantities of sweets or spend 
every afternoon at the movies, but it 
must be his own. 

And a word for the college fund. Col- 
lege, at first vague, later becomes a real 
goal and planning for it a habit. Also, 
the child is learning that it is somethin 
to be attained by his own efforts. All 
this is good. 

Now this allowance scheme, excellent 
tho I know it to be, will lose all value 
unless the parents keep faith and do not 
hand out additional money for candy or 
ice-cream cones. 

The child will learn the value of money 
if he finds that one thing can be secured 
only by doing without something else. If 
he can spend his whole allowance for 
candy and be supplied with everything 
else he wants besides, you can readily 
see that the whole lesson will be lost. 

To continue with the plan: At 5 the 
spending fund becomes 10 cents, allowing 
for treats for friends. At 6 it is raised to 
25 cents, and school expenses (usually 
light) and small play materials, such as 
crayons, nails, and the like, must come 
out of it. But after school necessities are 
yaid for, the child spends the rest as he 


es. 

Mother can be helpful here by remem- 
bering that Johnny should have sweets. 
And if she will supply homemade candy 
and cookies in sufficient amounts and in 
the proper manner—at the end of meals 
—she will greatly assist him. 


S THE child learns to write and 
figure, a child’s account book is pur- 
chased for him and he is taught how to 
make entries and to balance it. In one 
home, until the columns tally each week, 
next week’s allowance cannot be paid. 
When the child reaches this stage the 
money need no longer be kept in sight. 
If there is a school savings plan the col- 
lege fund might be handled thru this. 
(But let me suggest that school savings 
plans have little real value unless they 
are combined with wise home spending 
plans.) 

From now on the child is gradually 
given money to buy a few necessities. 
First the haircut every three weeks, for 
which he is allowed 17 cents each week. 
The penny made this way usually gives 
intense delight. Next a sum is given out 
of which must be bought the small ac- 
cessories of dress, such as ties, handker- 
chiefs, and the like. This list lengthens 
until in high school the child is buying 
all his clothes. 

The clothes-buying, naturally, has to 
be closely supervised to make sure the 
money is not diverted to other uses. Also 
for a long time, one of the parents should 
go on the shopping trips to advise about 
purchases. But if the child sets his heart 
on something and still 
wants it after all objec- 


rinciple is to have a sum large enough so 
that the child need not be deprived of 
harmless things that most of his group 
enjoy, and not large enough to allow 
harmful excesses. Only experimenting 
will find this sum in each case. 


VVJHEN the children get into high 
school and are buying all their own 
clothes, checking accounts, for some time 
closely supervised, are opened for them. 
But please, a word of warning here. 
Never, never allow a child checking privi- 
leges on the family account—just on his 
own. And never, never allow a child to 
charge on the family account at the store. 
Returning briefly to amounts, I might 
or that a plan that has worked success- 
fully has been to raise the spending allow- 
ance gradually each year. On reachin 
high school the child receives $1, out o 
which he must contrive amusements, 
lunches, and play materials. If he desires 
a bicycle or old car or other article not 
possible on this sum, he is to earn the 
money. 

This brings up another point—what 
disposition to make of the child’s own 
earnings. Most of us are only too glad to 
let him have them and are proud indeed 
if he uses them to buy clothes or elects 
to save them for college. One authority, 
however, suggests that since father and 
mother turn their earnings into the fam- 
= maintenance, it is only fair that the 
children do likewise, taking their turn 
with the others in getting benefit from 
the budget. Thus, let us say that Johnny 
contributes $50 a year. One year the 
budget may allow him the bicycle he 
covets. The next year, however, it may 
be mother’s turn to get the surplus, and 
Johnny is to go cheerfully without extras, 
just as mother went without cheerfully 
to make the bicycle possible. This seems 
a Spartan plan—I doubt if I could follow 
it myself—but it is one deserving your 
serious thought. 

When the child has learned to spend 
wisely for both luxuries and necessities 
and has acquired the habit of saving for 
some desired object, he is ready for the 
next step—learning to invest the surplus. 
One way is to have him save it for col- 
lege, along with the sum that has been 
accumulating since infancy. Some prefer 
to make the objective a ttasvonl trip 
considered as part of the education. | 
the amount, after a worthy effort on the 
part of the child, still falls short, the 
parents will make up the deficit. 

Some friends of mine, however, have 
carried the investment lesson a step far- 
ther. As each child reaches 10 years of 
age, his parents present him with a good 
bond and a good listed stock. He is taught 
to follow the fluctuations of his stock in 
the market reports and he is given sug- 

estions for investing the interest from 
s bond. Hence, by the time he is ready 
to invest his own earn- 


tions are pointed out, he 
should be allowed to buy 
it. If the shoes grow 
shabby quickly or colors 
run, the young purchaser 
must wear them till he 
has money to replace 
them. 

As the child buys more 


amount of the allowance 
has to depend upon the 
circumstances of the par- 
ents, so I shall not at- 
tempt any more specific 


ings, he should know a 
good deal about both 
stocks and bonds and 
the whole field of invest- 
ments. 

Thruout all the years 
of the child’s allowance, 
bear in mind that the 
purpose is not so to cen- 
sor his spending that he 
can make no mistakes, 
but so to administer his 
allowance that if he 
makes mistakes he will 
discover for himself the 
penalties and bear them, 


amounts. But a guiding 


gaining experience. 
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The Artcraft 
Toyland 


Shoulder straps and a little bag 
for money and jewels when 
traveling. Below: Crocheted 
collar and cuff set (for a girl) 
(Photographs by Edwin A. Falk) 


ch. 150 stiches, then ch. 5 for picot. 
(A picot is formed by chaining 5, then 
catching back into the first st. with a 
sl. st., forming a tiny loop. Ch. 1 be- 
tween each picot. Picot 3 times, then 
sl. st. in the next fourth st. on the 
chain. Picot 3 more times, then sl. st. 
in the next fourth st. on the chain. 
Continue the same until across the 
chain. Picot 3 times, turn, sl. st. into 
the center picot of the loop of 3 
picots in the row below. Continue the 
same way until 7 rows are crocheted 
or the collar is as wide as desired, re- 
membering the collar will widen more 
when pressed. This collar Pains in full- 
ness as the rows are crocheted, giving 
a natural curve to fit a dress-neck. 
The cuffs are crocheted the same ex- 
cept a chain of 50 stitches is used in 
starting. 

These directions work out to fit 
the average dress-neck and sleeves. 
It might be well, where possible, to 
measure the neck and sleeves of the 
dress on which it is to be worn, then 
start the chain the same length, bear- 
ing in mind that the chain will stretch 
from 1 to 2 inches, depending on how 
tightly or loosely one crochets. 

Who wouldn't prize several sets of 
the nonslip shoulder straps for a 
Christmas gift—they are so useful for 
undergarments! A_ treble crochet 
stitch is used in making them. Treble 
stitch means throwing the thread 
over the hook twice and working it 
off one thread at a time. This method 
leaves slits long enough between 
trebles for buttonholes. It makes a 
strap that stretches easily and also 
clings. The straps are started with 
a chain of 10 stitches, making 6 treb- 
les in each row, picoting at each turn. 
A picot is a chain of 5 caught back 
into the first stitch to form a tiny 
loop. The straps are crocheted 18 
inches in length. One Dall of No. 30 
pink mercerized (Continued on page 57 


Improve the taste 


of milk this way— 
and your children 


will drink more of it 


NE of America’s leading physicians says: ““IT'wo 
tablespoonfuls of Karo in a glass of milk not only im- 
proves the taste of the milk but doubles its energy value.” 


This doctor’s advice is valuable—for he knows children 
and he knows Karo. “Serve plenty of Karotothe kiddies 
—especially underweight children, in milk, on cereals, 


99 


on sliced bread. Watch their weight increase! 


All children like the delicious flavor of Karo—it 
appeals to their “sweet tooth.” 


And—do you know why Karo is so splendid for chil- 
dren? Because each ounce of Karo contains 120 calories 
—the energy-giving value of Karo is nearly twice that 
of eggs and lean beef, weight for weight. 


FREE TO MOTHERS! 


“The Food of the Infant and the Growing Child” is a prac- 
tical, helpful booklet written by one of America’s leading 
baby specialists. Mail the coupon below for your copy. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
Dept. B-12, 17 Battery Place, N. Y. City 


Please send me my copy of “The Food 
of the Infant and the Growing Child.” 


Name 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Christmas 
isa happy time 


Come down to Chalfonte-Haddon 
Hall for Christmas. Here Christ- 
mas is a happy adventure that 
lasts all day long. It is full of 
delightful surprises for every- 
body. Carols in the morning. 
Filled stockings on the doorknob. 
A family turkey. Wreaths. Gar- 
lands gay and festive. Here is all 
the charm of a Christmas at 
home, all the gaiety, all the com- 
fort and friendliness . . . without 
the trouble and the attendant ex- 
haustion. In addition, there is 
the beauty of the sea, the crisp- 
ness of the air, the brilliance of 
the winter sun. Write for rates 
and literature. There is a 
Motoramp garage. 


American and European Plans 


Chalionte- 
Haddon Hall 


ATLANTIC 


Vermont Sends This 


“SAP BUCKET” 
of Real Maple Hearts 


You'll love them—tresh from the heart of the maple 
country. Daintily packed in a unique “Sap Bucket” 
of nat w , a8 illustrated. A true maple con- 
fection. smooth, and rich in the 


Maple Grove Candies, Inc., 
Route 15, 
St. Johnsbury, 


How Rashes Do Itch! 


Bathe freely with 


CUTICURA SOAP 


Anoint with 


CUTICURA OINTMENT 
‘Relief and Healing Follow 


Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
Address: “Outicura,” Dept. 9B, Malden, Mass. 


Newest California-Grown 


DAHLIAS and GLADIOLUS 
Our free catalog with illustrations in color 
will help you select the finest varieties for 
your en. Moderate ces. 


Ort and Grower of Outstanding Varteties 
659 Woodmont Ave. Berkeley, Calif. 


House-Plant Success ls Due Largely 
to Knowledge of These Tips 


[Continued from page 18 | 


humidity may be provided by setting 
shallow pans of water on heat registers or 
radiators, or else by keeping the plants 
in shallow trays of water. Precautions 
must be taken, however, to prevent the 

t’s being set directly in the water. 

stones or gravel placed under the plants 

will reduce the danger of injury from over- 
watering. The evaporation from the tray 
will keep the atmosphere humid. 

The soil should not be permitted to 
dry out at any time while the slants are 
in the vigorous growing state. The func- 
tion of soil water is to 
dissolve the soluble 


frequently sufficient. Unless the tap water 
is extremely “hard,’’ the use of rain water 
is not necessary. If it is possible to secure 
rain water, it will be found more desirable 
in some cases. 

Any good garden soil which has a fair 
amount of humus and is not acid and 
too heavy will grow most plants satis- 
factorily. One suggested mixture may be 
composed of 3 parts sandy loam, 1 part 
well-rotted manure, and 1 part leafmold 
or peatmoss. In potting, to this may be 
added 4 level tablespoonfuls of a com- 
plete plant food to each 
peck of soil. A good 


portions of the soil so 
that they may be ab- 
sorbed by the roots. 
Lack of water checks 
growth, causes drop- 
ping of foliage, and 
produces aeration of 
the soil, the oxygen of 
the air being necessary 
to the life of the roots. 
When the spaces be- 
tween soil particles are 
filled with water the 
roots are soon deprived 
of air. This is followed 
by decay. The ideal 
condition of soil mois- 
ture is obtained just 
after a thoro watering 
and when all surplus 
water has drained 
away. 

Rapidly growing 
plants, such as cine- 
rarias and hydrangeas, 
require more water 
than the slower-grow- 
ing cyclamen and prim- 
roses. Plants from arid 
regions, such as cacti 
and Euporbias, are 
drouth loving and must 
be treated accordingly. 
During the winter, es- 
pecially, they should 
not be overwatered. In 
fact, most of our trop- 
ical foliage plants, 
such as palms, Pan- 


MORE THAN A 
DICTIONARY 


““T°HE Home Gardener's Pro- 

nouncing Dictionary,” 
which was announced last 
month, is more than a diction- 
ary. It includes the pronunci- 
ation of plant names, a short 
description of the commonest 
plants, the numerous common 
names under which the plants 
are cataloged, and an explana- 
tion of technical terms. 

Mrs. Thomas A. Gullion, of 
Genoa, Illinois, writes, 
dictionary is an answer to at 
least one gardener’s 
for how I have longed for just 
this very thing, and you can 
imagine how thrilled | was 
when | found in this issue that 
my confidence in Better Homes 
and Gardens had been justified.”” 

**The Home Gardener's Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary” sells for 
50 cents a copy, but because 
many garden clubs are sending 
for copies for all their mem- 
bers, we are supplying the 
book for 35 cents a copy when 

0 or more are ordered at one 
time. Address your request to 
Department K.Th 
ice Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines, lowa. 


phasis 


complete plant food for 
most plants is one 
which carries the need- 
ed ingredients in a bal- 
anced ratio. When 
plants are first bought 
they contain a suffi- 
ciency of nutrients and 
no additions should be 
made until the plants 
indicate their needs by 

ellowing of foliage, 

ailure to bloom, or a 

eneral air of debility. 

t is then best to feed 
the plants with dosages 
recommended by the 
manufacturers. 

Glazed pots are not 
so objectionable when 
clay pots are inserted 
in them instead of 
direct potting of the 
plants themselves. 


O MATTER how 

carefully the fore- 
going directions are 
followed, insects and 
disease are sure to make 
their appearance. 
Much has been written 
about sanitation meas- 
ures and control for- 
mulae, so that space 
cannot be given to this 
matter, except the em- 
is of the need of 
constant vigilance and 


rayer, 


e Home Serv- 


danus, Dracaenas, and 
others, are resting 
the winter and should 

treated carefully in regard to water. 


LANTS with broad, tough leaves, 
such as the rubbers, prefer a damp 
atmosphere and yet are not tolerant of 
large amounts of moisture at the roots. 
Ferns require an abundance of water, but 
proper drainage is very essential. Like- 
wise, bottom heat from radiators must be 
avoided. The Maidenhair Fern is one of 
the most common failures in the house 
due to its high humidity requirements. 
To lay down definite rules for watering 
all plants and for all conditions would be 
impossible. However, when the pot is well 
drained and the top of the soil in the pot 
shows drying, it is the signal for water- 
ing. Water thoroly so that the moisture 
passes thru the entire ball of soil and 
comes out at the drainage hole at the 
base. This drainage water carries with it 
the old air in the pot, which is replaced 
by fresh amounts as the water drains. 
Because of the necessity of a go and 
adding fresh air, the practice of setting 
pots in dishes of water, which is to be 
drawn upwards, is not to be advised. In 
the spring of the year water may have 
to be applied daily, while during the win- 
ter one watering in three or four days is 


prevention efforts 
rather than cures. 
Were I to be asked for a list of ten of 
the most suitable plants for house cul- 
ture, I should place them in the order of 
their os to the several condi- 
tions and secondly because of their 
beauty. The very need of green plant life 
in the house makes it necessary to select 
plants on the basis of their likelihood of 
wing. Using this criterion, we shall 
find the following standing much abuse: 
Aspidistra, with its large, green and 
stri leaves; Screwpine (Pandanus), a 
rather graceful plant with spiny, varie- 
gated leaves; the green aena (Dra- 
caena indivisa), frequently occupying 
points of prominence in window boxes; 
the bowstring-hemp (Sanseviera), a stiff- 
looking but extremely enduring plant; 
the well-known Rubberplant; the Eng- 
lish Ivy; the Umbrella Sedge, which 
endure copious amounts of water; the 
Asparagus sprengeri, with its feathe 
drooping foliage; the Impatiens, or sul- 
tana, with its profusion of bloom and 
ease of culture; and the Wandering-jew. 
Where conditions are favorable, more 
attractive kinds may be substituted. 
Among these are the Boston Fern and 
its varieties, the various flowering and 
foliage begonias, the fuchsia, geranium, 
primrose, cyclamen, and many others. 
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icone: LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
a Fiat —ideal for gifts. Send today for your Sap Bucket— 
Feirtet 5 Nise. contains | Ib. 5 oz. net. Fresh daily—to you or to 
Lat your list—$1.50 postpaid. (West of Miss. R. $1.65). 
BN Sap Bucket of 1 Ib.Grand- 
fathers’ Stirred Sugar, 
$1.00. Filled with 2 Ibs: 
Pure Maple Sugar, $1.25. 
Price list of pure maple 
od 
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crochet cotton makes several sets of 
shoulder straps and costs 15 cents. 

The treasure bag shown is a copy 
of an oldtime money-and-jewel cro- 
cheted , and a most useful gift it 
is, too. Who has not carried a treas- 
ured bit of jewelry or an emergency 
bill we wished to guard doubly against 
losing! Just place the article in this 
oak flat bag, which fastens itself 
securely, and pin it into your clothing. 
The bag pictured is done in filet 
crochet with No. 30 pink merce 
crochet cotton. One ball will make 
several. 

Chain 38, d. c. back into the fourth 
stitch; make 3 d. c., ch, 2, d. ¢. into 
every third stitch on the chain with a 
ch. of 2 between each d. c. Continue 
until 10 open meshes are formed, 
then d. c. 4 times at the end of the 
chain; ch. 4, turn, d. ¢. 3 times in the 
row below, ch. 2 and d. e. directly 
above the d. c. in the row below, mak- 
ing sure to catch up 2 threads in the 
row below. Continue on across as 
before until 6 rows are crocheted, then 
start the pattern. 

The pattern is 5 rs made by 
filling in 2 spaces solid, alternating 
with the 2 open spaces for 2 rows, 
then 2 rows filling in the center 2 
spaces solid, then 2 rows fillmg 2 
spaces solid, alternating with the 2 
open spaces as before. Crochet 6 
rows as the first 6 were made, then 
start the pattern as before. After 
making the pattern the second time 
crochet 6 more rows as before; then 
make half the pattern, skipping 2 
meshes in each row until it forms a 
pointed flap. Fold, single crochet the 
2 sides together and finish edge of the 
flap in single crochet. ‘ 

he contents of the bag are held in 
securely by 6 24-inch crocheted 
chains tied at one end to the top front 
edge at even spaces, each chain being 
strung thru a corresponding mesh at 
the back of the bag and secured to a 
tiny ring. To crochet the ring, ch. 8, 
join, single crochet in the ring 24 
times. Draw up the chains and the 
bag is closed. Bury all loose ends b 
threading them on a needle and pull- 
ing them thru the closer - made 
stitches. This makes a neater and more 
lasting finish than clipping the ends. 


Article Price List 


Yo. 701, for making a fat, cuddly 
doll, includes stam blanket flan- 
nel, buttons, and ribbons with direc- 
tions for making. This means all ma- 
terials for the doll except stuffing, 
price 40 cents. 

No. 702 is a percee stam on 
art clot -tinted 
ace. arn for hair and o: 
and cloth for her aed 
panties are included. The doll stands 
12 inches tall; complete materials ex- 
— stuffing are 40 cents. 

o. 703, a brown mule, comes 
stamped on wool felt and will be 10 
inches long by 6 inches high, except 
for ears, when finished. For, the 
brown-wool felt and complete in- 
structions, send 50 cents. 

No. 703P is the wax-transfer pat- 


tern to stamp the mule on your own - 


material (flannel or a wash print 
might be used). The price is 20 cents. 
(Continued on page 59 


He got a job and, 
as he worked, he 
looked about him. 
He saw that the 
only farmers 
making money 


raisedapples!He 
Orchardist noticed that those 


brought th BEST ap: 
money, e apples to mar- 
ket. He saw those who falend Ben Davis 
and other out-of-date apples grumbling 
about low prices. 

“So,” Spencer Waldron said, “I made 
up my mind to grow only the BEST varie- 
ties in MY orchard. 

“I decided on the orchard business be- 


“My GOLDEN DELICIOUS Bore at 4 Years” 


DELICIOUS, IBEGAN PICKING 4 
REAL MONEY CROPS THE 47 


and bore big crops HIGH- 
EST PROFIT APPLES 


every year since. Yearslike FOURTH 


1929, when many varieties Only half his trees are old 
to bear —but his 

bearing orchard profits 
now makes him con- 
servatively state that 
he will NET 20 PER 


were ruined by frosts, my 
Golden Delicious bore great 


averaging 10 bushels 
to °- ear-old trees and 6 
bushels to 6-year-olds.” 


enoug 


“Wasn’tithardsledding at CENT YEARL 
first?” we asked. 

“Not icularly. I inter- 
cropped, alternating corn 
and beans for 7 years and 
always made some money— 


then, BECAUSE I PLANT- 
ED SO MANY GOLDEN 


will do 
that?” 


Stark - Burbank Fruit LOUISIANA, 


Trees, FloweringShrubs, 
etc. in his first4 months. MISSOURI 


Mark and mail Coupon 
to get full details. 


Stark’s Golden Delicious 2 
: PROFIT CRO 


Began With $40—NOW Has Stark Orchard 
That Will Net Him 20% on $250,000 Yearly! 


(An interview with Spencer Waldron, Banker and Orchardist, Hamburg, IIl.) 
Do pes a generation ago, a young man trudged into the hills 

of Calhoun County, Illinois, with a mere forty dollars in 
his “‘jeans””—and an ambition in his heart. 


STARKING and all our Exctu- tYARD—FRE 
HER joding FREE the big Stark 
oO Send me FREE your Book on Beau- 
ome 
$3,125.45in | NURSERIES Book of Stark Flowers and Vegetables 
Wm. H. Webner, Ale- in World 
y Co., Penn.,made | Oldest in America 
$5135.28 in sales of 4 | fate Kind and Number) Fruit trees 


I may plant about $_.........._ worth of Shrubs, Shade 
Trees, 


Thousands of other Over Rose Bushes, etc., this Spring. 
WOMEN | FOF 
OUTDOOR WORK. 
rs) 
CASH PAY WEEK- P.O. --- 
LY—EXTRA PRIZES 


Check here if wish our NEW PLAN on HOW TO MAKE 
(C0 MONEY INSPARE borhood 


50-Acre Orchard Owned B — Waldron, 
Bearing At 4 Years And BIG 
Every Year Since. 


cause I considered it ABSOLUTELY 
SAFE. If you pick good land, plant GOOD 
trees and give them care, THERE IS 
ABSOLUTELY NO WAY YOU CAN 
FAIL—in the long run.”’ 


ey. in 1917, he carefully selected his 
land an bought it with his limited savings. 
It was rough, hilly land, but GOOD land 
for apple raising. 

“Then,” he says, “I realized how much I DIDN'T 
know—and I went to Stark Bro’s for advice. They 
were introducing Stark’s Golden Delicious that year 
and they advised planting a lot of that variety. 

“Lucky for me, I followed their advice and planted 
largely to Stark’s Golden Delicious, Stark Red Deli- 
cious, Jonathan, Double-Life Grimes and Willow 
Fy Apples—and later, Starking. These 6 HIGH 
QUALI APPLES and some Peach trees 
today make up my 250-acre orchard. 


STARK 
BRO’S 


TIME seelling Stark Trees in your neigh 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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— Use Coupon Wie / 
ONLY OFFERED 
4 FOR SHORT TIME. 
Also check (on coupon) Box 9 
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of Holiday Chee 


Now comes the season when you want everything 
in the home to be bright and shining! You can do 
this, and still keep yourself in holiday humor, by 
using this easy, simple method of ing and 


THE 
WONDER 
PAPER 


So easy to make furniture, floors and woodwork 
reflect the season’s glow! Just rub over them 
with a wad of this soft, linen-like CP Paper. 
Impregnated with high-grade furniture polish, it 
dusts, cleans and ishes, all at once. Harmless 
on furniture and hands. Economical, sani — 
the essential aid to modern housekeeping. For 
, school, etc. 


Ask Your Favorite Merchant to Order a 
Supply for You 
Sold by Department Stores, Stationers, Fancy Grocers, 
supply you, we will— paid. a yard 
only Boe. Money back if not pleased. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT CO. 


amazoo, Michigan 


Manufacturing World-Famous Food-Protection Papers 


HARDY PERENNIALS 
LIVE FOREVER! 


FIELD GROWN STOCK — ¢ 
250 ACRES, BLOOMING AGE EACH 


Delphiniums, Dark Blue and Light Blue; Columbines, 
all colors; Oriental Poppies, flowers 8 inches across, 
different colors; Double Hollyhoeks, beautiful colors; 
Shasta Daisies, Yellow Daisies; Hardy Carnations, 6 
colors; Painted Daisies, Gaillardias, Sweet Williams; 
Foxgloves, different colors. 


ORDER MUST AMOUNT TO $1.10 OR MORE 


50 PANSIES, giant-flowering mixture, beauti- 
ful markings (in bud) 1.10 
50 DAISY, English double, white, pink, red. . $1.10 


ORDER NOW FOR SPRING DELIVERY 


The FISCHER NURSERIES 
Evergreen Dept. 29 EASTON, PA. 
Add 25c for Packing. 


RERADIC”” 


LOWEST WHOLESALE PRICES = 
168 Yew of radio bargains- New 1931 Screen 
Grid, all-electric, A. C. Sets in beautiful Con- 
0 battery operated sets. Write today. 

ALLIED RADIO CORPORATION 
711 W. LAKE ST. DEPT. 390 


All correctly labeled. Live plan’ 


ent varieties $6. 
10 different varieties $950 
—with 8” bowl $4. 
5 different varieties 
—with 5” bowl $2.50. $150 


MEXICAN TRADING CO. 
| Buildin 
m 


CACTI 


Postpaid. 25 dif. 
er 


1 Paso, Texas 


WONDERFUL MUSIC—ANYONE CAN PLAY 


Concertina 


Plays by Roll 


FREE Folder PITTLE CO., 0-S, NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


These Miniature Water Gardens 
{Continued from page 25 | 


cement in some old gel lass, adding 
water to make a stiff mud-pie consist- 
ency. Wash your colorful stones and 

oup on a heavy newspaper on a table. 

ake your arrangement as you would 
make a flowerholder, perhaps grouping 
small and large stones in such a way as 
to give height and lines that carry out 
the form of your dish either by contrast 
or by accenting the dish lines themselves. 

Experimenting with pebbles and ce- 
ment this way, one may make a flower- 
holder. And one may start the first water 
garden with everyday 
wandering-jew placed 
to stand among the 
cemented stones in 
the flowerholder. In 
making this merely 
run a thin pencil or 
paint brush down 
thru the cement and 
between the stones 
when the cement is 
slightly hardened. See 
that the holes go all 
the way thru. Be- 
neath stones one 
should leave plenty 
of irregularities where 
stems may root and 
grow. 

In warm houses . 
one must watch to 
see that roots always 
have moisture. Two 
of 
often e, an 
unless heat is exces- 
sive or sun intense 
the water plant may 
grow without renew- 
al of water for days. 
Among these water- 
owing plants two are especially de- 
ghtful to watch. Of recent years the 
feathery verdure of California Redwood 
burl has come into the market for indoor 
plant-growing. It looks like nothing but 
a bit of damp wood, reddish, in the form 
of a knot, But from this knot, when 
placed in water, there sprout innumer- 
able fernlike fronds which are often 
beautiful in spreading graceful lines of 
bright 

The redwood burls may be bought at 
flower and Japanese shops where dish- 
garden supplies are to be obtained. They 
vary in size from a few inches to great 
10-inch masses. 

Chinese cranes or Japanese dish-gar- 
den figures combine well in making or 
suggesting landscape pictures within 
water-garden dishes. But use should be 
made only of the figures that are unusual 
and choice. This way one may avoid 
mere “toy play.” 


B bea decoration upon the dish may 
also prove suggestive in making your 
water-garden picture. The color of the 
dish may contribute. Your own fan 
will lead you in creative ways with 
water, plant, pebbles, and figures. 

As you hunt for figures you may also 
come upon pleasant new surprises of un- 
usual plants for growing in water. One 
of the most delightful of these is Dra- 
caena. At first a mere section of stem, it 
quickly sends out shoots with long taper- 
ing green leaves which follow each other 
in rapid succession; one is no sooner open 
than another rolled and pointed leaf 
starts the new growth. This plant may be 
purchased at florist shops, at department 
store flower-and-plant departments, or at 
shops that carry Japanese-garden acces- 
sories. 


shingle and 


The semi-rustic home of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. E. Gould, Hood 
River, Oregon, has a stained- 


A plant of value that has usually gone 
without a common name is now known as 
Chinese Evergreen (really a Java plant, 
Aglaeonema simplex). It grows easily in 
water, itsroots weighted down under small 
clumps of colorful furnace-coke which has 
the appearance of volcanic rock, so 
Japanese in spirit that it combines beau- 
tifully with the familiar Japanese plant 
in an oriental dish. 

The Chinese Evergreen may be used 
in grouped stalks in a large dish or single 
stalks in a smaller dish, as illustrated in 
the photograph on 
page 25. Its leaves 
are like satin and 
most graceful. It is 
lusty and grows tall. 
Also, it may be 
bought now almost 
anywhere—at florist 
or small Japanese 
shops, or even in 
stores. 

sides this, there 
are everyday roots 
whose foliage is deco- 
rative: the humble, 
healthful carrot has 
fernlike leafage; pars- 
nip and beet have in- 
teresting leaves. The 
beet is 
in the right type o 
dish. The common 


is delight- 


To experiment with 
them all is fun! Espe- 
cially good is the 
horseradish root, for 
its tall leaves twist 
and curve like a 
tropical plant and 
are unusually decorative set in pebbles 
and grouped. 

In using vegetables, cut from them 
their withered foliage and as much of the 
base as is not needed. Immerse them in 
water in the dark until roots start. Then 
transfer them to the water garden. Should 
water be stagnant, freshen it and clear it 
and remove any decay. If the vegetable 
is carefully handled there need be none. 


log exterior 


Mos ~~ cover the pebbles at the 
edge of the water garden, remaining 
woodsy, green, and lovely if given sun- 
light. it adds a suggestion of green shore 

ong which a nymph or bather may 
stroll. 

In Japanese shops, among figures used 
in dish gardens, one will find turtles, 
fish, cranes, birds, the figure of a fisher- 
man, or perhaps a Japanese water-gate. 

Anyone may easily be successful in 
starting a water garden, and what good 
fun it is finding, arranging, and making 
happy combinations of dishes and figures. 

ides this, the water garden is de- 
cidedly useful in the modern home. Where 
all things must be decorative, integral 
parts of the furnishings, the water gar- 
den, with its growing foliage and its un- 
usual note of something choice, gives 
grace of flower bowl wherever flowers 
might be used. On the dining-room table 
it is not out of place upon the flat table- 
mirror. On the library table it is lovely, 
and on the desk a small water garden is 
entirely ornamental. On an end-table it 
may be rather small and add its touch of 
bright color, in pottery, to echo impor- 
tant color notes in the room. 

Wherever growing things give charm of 

nery—there the water garden may 
ourish, adding its picture of outdoors to 
the beauty of an already charming home. 
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The Artcraft 
Toyland 


[Continued from page 57 | 


No. 704, a sanitary toy elephant 
for the wee one, is stamped on oil- 
cloth which has an elephant design. 
The material for the toy, which will 
be 10 x 12% inches, comes with 
bright red floss for blanket-stitching. 
Stuffing is not included; price 25 
cents. 

Back numbers of ar‘icles offered 
since January, 1928, may be ordered 
at any time. The bookplates and 
Christmas cards to tint are still avail- 
able. A folder about them will be 
sent on request. 

Address all orders to Ruby Short 
McKim, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. Goods should 
reach you in 10 days to 2 weeks. Cash 
or its equivalent should accompany 
orders. 


Ideas From Eis 
Modern House 


Continued from page 21] 


combination radio -and - phonograph 
cabinet similar in its lines to the 
bookcase. It is well located in its rela- 
tion to both this room and the other. 
There are chairs and a davenport, 
obviously and frankly comfortable, 
luxuriously overstuffed, and deeply 
springed so that one sits in extreme 
comfort despite either the formality 
or informality of posture. A large 
table and smaller ones conveniently 
close to the chairs and divan complete 
the picture. While there is a manner 
of novelty about the room, there is no 
feeling of perpetual strangeness nor is 
it 20 different as to be uncomfortably 
unusual. 

One will note that there is a marked 
prominence in the relation of the stair- 
way to the living-room. The reason 
for this is simple—the stairway leads 
to the roof and the roof and the living- 
room should be definitely connected 
to each other because of their simi- 
larity of use. On top of the house the 
roof garden is a part of the livi 
quarters and must be easily an 
pleasantly approached. 

Mention of this terrace on the roof 
immediately brings up the question 
of the construction of the house. 
With the dwelling of masonry and 
wood-framing construction, a deck 
such as this is quite eseatisbe tink never 
really satisfactorily accomplished, for 
with the wood construction there are 
too many factors that must be care- 
fully taken into consideration and too 
many allowances to be made to ob- 
tain a good job. This house is of steel- 
frame construction thruout. 

The exterior indicates, obviously, a 
masonry construction, and such it is. 
But in its building it would ap 
quite different. Instead of the walls of 
brick, block, or stone rising to the 
roof day by day, the early stages of 
the construction would present the 
appearance of a miniature, low office 
building, for above the foundations 
would quickly appear a ‘completed 
framework for the dwelling. Light 
steel columns would indicate the ex- 
terior shape of the building, steel I- 
beams or light trusses would be seen 
at the various floor levels, supporti 
what would eventually be the roof. 


Shortly the (Continued on page 61 
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o Many ApDVANTAGES 


An Mus 
CHRISTMAS IDEA 


Usine the full-color 
Christmas cards which are 
provided without charge to 
announce gift subscriptions 
for Better Homes and Gardens, 


solves many a gift problem 
each year for thousands of 
Better Homes and Gardens 


readers. 


But the cards themselves are only the 
first of many advantages in saying 
“Merry Christmas” with a Better Homes 
and Gardens subscription, for Better Homes 
and Gardens is a gift that keeps on giving. 
Month after month, it is a pleasant re- 
minder of you and your thoughtfulness. 


To the man who has learned the thrills 
of developing a perfect lawn, or enjoying 
asparagus fresh from his own asparagus 
bed, Better Homes and Gardens constantly 
brings new ideas and time savers in 


gardening. 


To the woman who superintends her own 
menus, it brings a wealth of authoritative 
articles on food, and delightful new rec- 
ipes, carefully chosen from thousands 
which good cooks send to Better Homes 
and Gardens each month. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, Iowa. 
of your full-color Christmas cards announcing gift 


Yes, I’d like 


These Gift Subscription Cards 


Frees 


Use Coupon Below 


In fact, to any family engaged in the 
fascinating business of creating and main- 
taining a home, Better Homes and Gardens 
brings hundreds of helpful suggestions 
for making their home more attractive, 
both inside and out. 


Remember that greeting cards, with en- 
velopes to match, are furnished you free, 
so that gift subscriptions to your friends 
may be announced on Christmas morn- 
ing, in true Christmas manner. When 
requesting cards, you may send along 
your gift subscription list—or, if you 
wish, just get the cards now, and send 
in your gift list later. 


There’s a coupon below for your con- 
venience. Order as many cards as you 
are likely to want. We'll see that they 
reach you promptly. 


subscriptions to Better Homes and Gardens. Please send them at once. 


See Advertising Index, page 69 
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Before YOU BUILD 
OR REMODEL... 
Send for booklet, 
“Building a Home 
in SERENIA” 


The Serenia it describes 
is not a place but a state 
: of mind that comes to 

. those who build wisely and 
beautifully. Our booklet will tell you how 
to obtain true artistic beauty at lowest cost. 
How to have superb insulation that saves 
fuel and insures comfort. to increase 
the value or saleability of your present home. 

today. Use the coupon. 


RED BAND EJ SHINGLES 


Address—Bloedel 
1411 Fourth Ave. Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


Gentlemen: Kindly send, without obl - 
tion on my part, your free booklet, 
ing a Home in Serenia. 


Name 


Address 


Accept FRE 


Complete Line— 
Home Woodworking Tools 


Now you can exercise your own skill 


This New 
Catalog 


electric equipment that helps you do it. 
for home or com- 
mercial shop. Guaranteed. 

One machine starts you. Write Today. 


HESTON & ANDERSON 
1212 Kirkwood Ave., Fairfield, la. 


= ° f your club is interested in a new, 

LE unusual, and interesting program 

for one of its meetings, write 

to Better Homes and Gardens, Des 

Moines, Iowa, for information about 

the Illustrated Lectures on Landscape 
aud Gardening Subjects. 


Walsh Garden Tractor 


ali For Gardeners, Florists, Fruitmen, Suburbanites 


Lawns & 
a Single & Twin Engine-Belt Jobs-Walk & fay 
Ng SPECIAL FACTORY PRICE 
ia kl) New Improved Models — Catalog Free 


innea 
WALSH TRACTOR C0. Av 


Colored Wool For Rugs $1.15 th. 
Knitting Yarn at bargain. 
Samples FREE 
Write Dept. 5 
H. A. Bartlett, (Mfr.), Harmony, Maine 


APPLE TREES 32% 


Blood Red and Yellow Delicious. Cherries, plums, peara, 
Berries, nuts, grapes, 3c. ls, etc, Catalog Free. 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 30, CLEVELAND, TENN. 


Some Pointers on Feeding Your Pet 
[Continued from page 24] 


free from dirt. Ger- 
man 7 seed is the 
best. Taste it your- 
self to see that it is 
fresh and sweet. Mus- 
tard and turnip seed 
often masquerade as 
German rape, but 
these seeds will give 
a bird a harsh song. 
The genuine German 
rape is fed to the 
bullfinch when it gets 
melancholy, which it 
frequently does. On 
an exclusive diet of 
this seed, it returns 
to normalcy. 

The best hemp is 
grayish brown. When 
the husk is light 
green, the seed is un- 


water, salts, vegeta- 
ble acids, fiber, vita- 
mins, and proteins so 
nece to their 
welfare, but give just 
enough to last from 
day to day. 

lf your bird lacks 
vitality and strength, 
yet eats all day long, 
it is ak gel due to 
the lack of salts in 
its food. Carrots, cab- 
bage, lettuce, onions 
raisins, and many of 
the weeds in the field 
contain the body- 
building salt and 
that will fill 
a cage bird with vim, 
vigor, and vitality. 
There is probably no 


ripe. Any hemp that 
is dark and light in 
weight was probably 
heated in storage and 
is devitalized. Hem 
is fattening, but it is 
a dangerous diet. 
Birds like it, and 
many well-meani 
bird owners overf 
their birds with hemp seed, ruining their 
song. Hemp may also blind a bird, give 
it consumption, or cause it to shed out of 
season. Substitute sunflower seed, which 
fattens as well as hemp. High-grade sun- 
flower seed comes from Russia; it is rich, 
oily and has a rather pleasant taste. 

lillet is the cheapest seed on the 
market for cage birds. German millet is 
the best. The Java Sparrow and the 
fancy finches (such as Nutmeg, Zebra, 
and Strawberry finches) enjoy a mixture 
of canary and millet. Poppy seed (maw) 
should have a clear, fresh appearance and 
is of grayish blue color. Feed it sparing] 
because it has medicinal properties. Gol - 
finches like it and it may be mixed with 
their seed. 


ETTUCE seed is particularly good for 
birds that are overweight. It has a 
purgative action, cools the blood, and 
reduces fatness in canaries and finches, 
but be sure it is fresh. Iron is an excellent 
bird tonic, just as it is a human pep pro- 
ducer, and a bird can also get his iron 
from raisins and currants. The iron in 
this fruit will tone up the system and the 
sugar will increase weight. Dried fruit of 
this kind should be soaked overnight, 
then rinsed and cleaned next mornin 
before being fed to cage birds. Avoid aci 
or very juicy fruits. Honey contains more 
vitamins than cooked sugar and is an 
excellent mild laxative for birds. Give 
ad pet a little honey every two weeks 
or safety’s sake. A Roller Canary will 
roll more merrily along if you feed it 
sweet mango peppers, cucumbers, celery, 
kale, endive, and parsley—one of these 
vegetables—daily. 
not cling tenaciously to one food 
or combination of foods because your 
feathered pets appear to thrive on it. The 
crash may come unexpectedly. Birds act 
that way. They will hop around one min- 
ute and the next sit puffed up in a corner 
with feathers ruffled. Variety is the spice 
of a cage bird’s existence because the 
salts, potash, lime, soda, and magnesia 
contained in varying proportions in seed 
and green food make the difference 
between digestion and indigestion. Make 
sure that your feathered pets have their 
daily rations of green food, which con- 
tains the carbohydrates, hydrocarbons, 


Would you guess this hollyhock- 
lined lane is an alley in Elgin, 
Illinois? Mrs. Mabel Brightman 
writes that it is so attractive visi- 
tors and others often drive down it 


better way to balance 
a cage bird’s diet 
than to feed it seeds 
taken from the com- 
mon weeds of the 
field, such as thistle, 
teagle, shepherds 
purse, ragwort, priv- 
et, dock, dandelion, 
cornflower, chick- 
weed, charlock, buckwheat, burdock, 
nipplewort, honeysuckle, groundsel, rye 
, and mustards. Take a walk in the 
field, gather as many of these seed heads 
as you can find, then hang them up to 
dry for three weeks with large paper 
underneath to catch the drepping seeds. 
The best way to distinguish these weeds 
is to get illustrations of them from the 
library. 
Birds are gluttons, and they will often 
overeat with the natural result—indiges- 
tion. One pet dealer checked up on the 
ee roclivities of a Border Fancy 
anary which weighed 247 grains. He 
found that this bird ate thirty-two times 
its own weight in one month. A rusty nail 
kept in the drinking water is an aid to 
these gourmands when they get a “tum- 
my” ache; also a little custard before 
bedtime or boiled milk sweetened with 
sugar poured over a piece of stale bread 
will help to ward off digestive troubles. 
However, do not give milk to any mem- 
ber of the parrot family—lovebirds, par- 
rakeets, lories, ordinary parrots, or cock- 
atoos. Purchase only the best heer sand 
for the bottom of a bird cage. See that it 
is the natural sand dredged from deep 
water and mixed with charcoal. 


N= to food, the position of the bird 
c 


age in the home has much to do 
with the health and song of a feathered 
pet. Keep it out of the kitchen, because 
steam is injurious to birds. Where gas is 
burned in a room to any extent, hang the 
bird cage low, where the air is purer. 
Never hang a bird too close to a window, 
where the drafts may strike it, or too 
high, where the atmosphere is less pure. 
It is well to place a cage a little above the 
height of the average-size person, so that 
folks passing the cage do not scare or 
annoy it. An ideal location is near a sun- 
ny window (but not under the bright 
sun’s rays), a cozy chair nearby for occa- 
sional companionship, and a big fern to 
recall the wildwood. 

A sun bath is an excellent tonic for 
malnutrition and indigestion, but do not 
put a bird out on a window sill, back 
os or fire escape and forget about it. 

n the spring, summer, and fall when the 
days are not chilly, a bird may be placed 
in the open. The fresh air invigorates it. 
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Ideas From This 
Modern House 


[Continued from page 59] 


separate rooms will be seen by the 
position of the especially manufac- 
tured steel studs. When this frame of 
steel has been completed, the house 
is added to it. Curtain walls of masonry 
which support only their own weight 
cover the exterior. Wood or concrete 
floors are laid over the steel joists, 
metal lath and plaster are applied to 
the partition studs. When the roofing 
covers the metal rafters the house has 
assumed its final shape. 

The roof of this Sees is of pat- 
terned tile laid over a waterproofed 
slab of concrete. If properly executed 
in the construction it is proof against 
repairs for years to come, which is a 
very important consideration. 

So then, let us say that a visitor is 
on his way from the living-room to 
the roof terrace. As he reaches the 
second-floor stair hall, he notices that 
the door to the corridor is cl as- 
suring complete privacy to the - 
rooms. The bathroom, however, which 
serves also as the first-floor lavatory, 
is readily accessible by virtue of the 
stair-hall door. Continuing upstairs, 
he reaches the deck as easily as if it 
were the third floor. The character- 
istics that have influenced the design 
and furnishings of the other part of 
the house are again emphasized here. 
They are, in the first place, conducive 
to ease, indolence, and extreme com- 
fort. There is a canopied porch swing 
and there are canvas and wicker- 
covered deck chairs to invite the 
loiterer. For children a’ sandbox is 
supplied, and scooters and tricycles 
would cause little damage to the fur- 
niture. Finally, this roof terrace is 
the ideal place to indulge in the pres- 
ent vogue of the sun bath. There is a 
bench against the deckhouse steeped 
in sunlight the entire day, and here 
the cultist can derive the utmost 
benefit from the invigorating rays. 

In summertime such a roof terrace 
as this makes an enchanting place for 
supper and a leisurely evening. Under 
the screened porch the meal is served 
directly from the kitchen by means of 
a dumbwaiter. Afterward one stretch- 
es out on the deck chairs under the 
canopy of the stars. There is the 
equivalent of a campfire in the wide- 
hood fireplace in the corner. 

The house is here placed on an aver- 
age suburban lot. Because of this 
deck’s providing it with an extra 
quota of outdoors, it could be placed 
on one of much less depth than usual. 
It would be particularly well adapted 
to a restricted site in the open coun- 
try, where one could be continually 
borrowing the view and openness of 
another’s property, and it would 
make an excellent seashore cottage. 


Handy Tips 


Sunlight passes thru glass windows 
readily, but the ultra-violet rays of 
the spectrum are filtered out. Squares 
of ordinary copper screening ean be 
turned into windows that will admit 
the health-giving rays hy painting 
them with a clear varnish. the little 
square holes in the screen will fill with 
the varnish and dry quickly. 


When you are making a mortise 
and tenon joint, cut the mortise and 
fit the tenon to it. 
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You know how delightfully 
clean your hair is after a 
rainwater shampoo! Today's 
laundries use only rainsoft 
water to wash your clothes. 


rinsed in 


FLOODS 
of RAINSOFT WATER 


Present-day laundries flush away every trace of soap and 
dirt with 4 to 6 complete changes of pure, soft water 


| gseeme clothes properly is an art; an art today’s 
laundries have mastered. Amounts of water—num- 
ber of changes—temperature of each successive bath— 
all must be considered. Gallons upon gallons of purest 
rainsoft water flush away every trace of soap and dirt. 
Four to six complete rinses are used in the “multiple- 
suds, multiple-rinse” method. Your family washing 
comes back fresh, sweet-smelling, spotless. 

Now 8 million women “let the laundry do it.” And 
many new customers are constantly being won by what 
their friends tell them about laundry service. Change to 
the laundry way this week! The present-day laundry in 
your community will gladly send a routeman to help 
you start. Phone today and win freedom from wash- 
day worries forever! Sponsored by the Laundryowners Na- 
tional Association of the United States and Canada, 


Let the 
LAUNDRY 


do it 


(Above )—The million-dollar 
“proving ground” of the 
Laundry industry—the Amer- 
ican Institute of Laundering 
at Joliet, Ill, Here a staff of 
trained scientists is constantly 
developing improved wash- 
day methods for use by present- 
day laundries everywhere. 


© 1930, L. N. A. 


Real Vermont 
Maple - Butternut 


Remember your friends with this new 
and unique maple confecti direct 
from the heart of Vermont’s maple 
woods. Delicious, smooth Maple Penu- 
= chi, rich with fresh chopped butter- 
2, nuts. Packed in neatly made 

>. natural wood ““beok’’ box 

with popular gift title," The 
Sweetest Story Ever Told.”* 


—Learnto 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


. uncrowded 
Profession offering remark- 
§ able opportunities. Immedi- 
¢j ate income possible, many 
Students more than pay for 


studying. Graduates areearn- _ Write 
ing $50 to $200 week. The vite 
rst step toward success is to— MOUNT MANSFIELD 
Write today for MAPLE 
American Dept. C Stowe, 
age School Largest direct-to hip 
of maple products. Send for price list, 
20 Plyweuth Bidg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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BY MARGUERITE GODE 


HRISTMAS Eve again, with the 

same busy snow fairies spreading 

a tip-toe carpet over the hills and 
highways in preparation for Santa’s ar- 
rival from the Northland. 

Important looking tinsel trees poked 
eager faces against the lighted window 
panes to peer at the sparkling world with- 
out, while chimneys, dear little red-cheek 
chimneys, stretched and stretched and 
stretched their necks to catch a first 
glimpse of the reindeer sleigh. 

Inside Piggywig Gee house there was 
also an air of mystery. 

Altho not yet 7 o’clock by the chimes 
clock in the hall, Piggsy and Wiggsy were 
cuddled contentedly in their canopy bed. 

Only Wag was astir in the candle- 
lighted room. He was sorting over stock- 
ings so that he might choose the very 
largest one to hang by the fireplace for 
Kris Kringle. 

“‘Ah—here it is,”’ he exclaimed, drawing 
a pompous-size stocking from the pile. 
“This one once belonged to our Very 
Great-Grandfather. It should hold enough 
toys for all the little pigs in Pork Town. 
Perhaps when Santa Claus sees how huge 
it is he will leave an extra large gift, like 
a trip to somewhere — Fairyland or 
Mother Goose Town. I’ll write a letter 
asking him to leave three—one for Piggsy, 
one for Wiggsy, and one for me.” 

So he sat himself down and wrote this 
letter on the fanciest paper he could find: 

“Dear Mister Santa Claus: 

“As we have plenty of toys to last 
us another year please leave us three 
roundtrips to somewhere. 

“Signed with best wishes for your 
Christmas. — The three little pink pigs. 

“Per Wag.” 


Bids Three Jolly Pink Pigs Bon Voyage! 


Conducted by LOUISE ROCKWELL 


“Ha! ha! ha!’’ laughed the old Toyman 
40 winks later as he bounced down the 
chimney and read the note. “We'll give 
these three little rascals a big surprise. 
Come Brownie, no toys in these stockings 
tonight.”’ 

And with a wink of his eye and a nod 
of his head, up the chimney he rose, mis- 
chievous Brownie Goodwill close at his 
heels and very much surprised. 

Morning dawned at last and out 
jumped three pigs to look excitedly in 
their stockings. 

“Empty,” cried Piggsy. ‘We must be 
very naughty indeed or we would be re- 
membered on Christmas Day. Only bad 
little pigs are forgotten. How terrible, 
how terrible indeed!”’ 

Wiggsy was more hopeful. ‘Let us look 
on the roof,”’ he suggested. “If there are 
no reindeer tracks we shall know Santa 
could not find our house in the storm.” 

So up, up, up, onto the roof they 
climbed, these three little pink pigs called 
Piggsy, Wiggsy, and Wag. There a lovely 
sight met their eyes. 

It was a big red airplane hung with 
holly wreaths and mistletoe. Tied to the 
propeller was a gay little placard that 
read: 

“Merry Christmas to the Pink Pigs. 

May you enjoy three roundtrips. 

And many more.” 

The pink pigs eagerly ae 
scrambled into the th 


plane’s cockpit. A \ 


“Hooray!”’ shouted Piggsy. “I’m off 
to find the rainbow.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Wiggsy. “I’m going 
to the moon.” 

“Hooray!” shouted Wag. “I’m sailing 
up beyond the bean stalk.” 

Then off they flew into the blue Christ- 
mas sky, and that was the last I’ve heard 
tell of the three pink pigs. 

I often wonder where they visited first. 
Don’t you? 


A Holiday Guest 


HE weather is cold, 

The night wind blows; 
And Jack Frost comes 
To snip our toes. 


He painted my window 
So nice and gay, 

But when I woke up 
He had gone away. 


I told all the children 
Around the street 
That someone visited me 
In my sleep. 
—NMargaret Zoll (10 years old), 
New York. 
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ARY ELIZABETH has been mak- 

ing some cunni 
mother would enjoy having them, too, 
for the feast-day dinner. 

First, paint small corks a bright green. 
When the paint is dry, decorate them 
with tinsel. This is cut in about one-inch 
lengths, using four pieces of tinsel to a 
cork. Insert a pin thru the center of the 
four pieces, and then push it into the 
cork. These gay corks are then pasted 
toward the edge of 
white cards on 


place cards. Your’ 


Here Are Gifts You Can Make! 


bright red cardinals were hopping about, 
icking berries. It was the prettiest 
hristmas treat I ever saw. 

I often put food out for birds on a tray 
which I have made myself by nailing 
strips of molding 2 inches high on a 
board 10 x 14 inches in size. I have nailed 
the tray on a post in our arbor. Do you 
think the selghbor lady next door, who 
has no boys to make bird trays, would 
like one of these on Christmas morning? 
—Richard Greer 
(11 years old), Mis- 


which the names are 


souri. 


to be written. It is 
clever to use differ- 
ent-size corks, large 
ones for the men, 
medium - size ones 
for the women, and 
small ones for boys 
and girls. 

When making 
popcorn chains for 
the Christmas tree, 
have you tinted the 
popped corn before 


corn green and a 
rtion of it red. 

“hen she strings 

five red kernels al- 

ternately with two 

green ones. Sugared 
pped corn is used 

or this, as it takes 

the coloring better 

than plain corn and 

is glossy. Here is 

her recipe: 

2 tablespoonfuls of 
butter 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

% cupful of water 

2 quarts of popped 


Melt the butter 
in a saucepan. Add 
the sugar and water. 
Bring to the boiling 
point and boil 16 
minutes. Divide the 
sirup and color a 
portion of it green 
and the other part 
red. Add the popped 
corn and stir to coat 
every kernel. Spread 
the sugared corn on 
wax paper to dry. 


Christmas Day 


tains to spend our Christ- 
mas Day. We went up beyond 
Matilija Hot Springs to where 
there was a big rock that hung 
over the creek. Just above the 
rock there was a little Christ- glass 
mas tree growing. We took wre 
our Christmas decorations with 
us and we trimmed the tree. 
Then I helped Mother get our 
dinner. We ate the dinner be- 

_ side the creek. 

Daddy took a picture of the ture. outline the 
Christmas tree and me and . 
Tippie, my dog. Then we went 
fora hike and we found a spring 
that came down a rock about 

corn 100.feet high. I had my Scout 
knife that I got for Christmas, 
and | cut some branches and 
made a bow and five arrows. 
We came home in time for 
me to try out my new set of oil 
paints and write this letter. | 
waded in the creek and now | 
have got the “sniffles” and 
Mother is going to give mesome 
hot lemonade and put me to 
bed. Merry Christmas to every- 
one who reads this.—George 
Palmer (8 years old), California. 


Painting 
on Glass 


HE materials 

needed for this 
are a piece of glass 
cut any shape or 
size, the design, 
black enamel, tin- 
foil (either colored 
or tinted with water 


stringing it? Mary (1929) colors), and some 
Elizabeth likes to ; spare time. 
tint a part of the WENT up into the moun- Slip the design 


under the glass. 
Next dip your 
brush in the enamel 
and paint in a black 
background on the 
When the 
enamel is dry take 
the tinfoil and slip 
it under the glass 
into the place you 
want it. When there 
is a face in the pic- 


features in the en- 
amel and use white 
paper with a little 
rose color for the 
cheeks, as skin. 
These pictures may 
be framed when 
done, or the back 
held to the front by 
with gummed 

eavy tape bound 
around the pictures’ 
edges. 

{Or you may use 
crumpled tinfoil or 
silver or gold cre 
paper for the back- 
ground, tinting the 
design in your pic- 


Fruit colorings are 
sometimes flavored, 
which means they are nice for candies. 
In making popcorn balls, too, you will 
wish to use fruit or vegetable coloring, 
which is harmless, and makes the balls so 
pretty on evergreen branches. Tiny red 
apples covered with gum drops are also 
festive balls for the Christmas tree and 
delicious to eat. Dip the apples in sirup 
cooked for taffy candy and arrange the 
gum drops before the sirup hardens. 
Cranberries are effective, too. A chain 
of five red berries and oe og of 
pop corn is pretty. And have you 
stars? Take three thin 
sticks or wires and on each thread six red 
berries. Then tie them all together in the 
center.—Mary Elizabeth’s Mother. 


Neighbor, for You! 


URING the Christmas holidays we 
were rage Be few days at our 
summer camp. One bright morning a light 
snow had fallen, and the branches of a 
small cedar were laden with snow. Eleven 


= 


ture with water col- 

ors and outlining it 
with black enamel.|—Wm. Woolsey (11 
years old), Montana. 


Blueprint Pictures 


HIS is how to make them, and it is 
lots of fun. Take architects’ blue- 
print paper and cut it the size you want 
our picture. On this place a spray of 
Queen Anne’s (which has 
been pressed flat), a piece of Maidenhair 
Fern, or anything that will silhouette well. 
Cover with glass. You may have to 
use clothespins to clamp the paper and 
glass so that there won’t be any slipping. 
Now expose to the sun for about four 
minutes. Then place the blueprint paper 
in water. Where the leaf spray has been, 
the color of the paper will not have been 
set by the sun’s rays. So that part washes 
white, leaving a beautiful white print on 


_ blue paper when it dries. 


To make a gift for Daddy, fasten a 
calendar to your blueprint picture. 
—Marjorie He (8 years old), Texas. 


enclosures 


DECORATIVE? Yes! Muilins Radie- 
tor Enclosures and Shields offer an ar- 
tistic solution to the radiator problem... 
Versatile? In three beautiful finishes 
Mullins Enclosures lend themselves to 
placement in any room, with the radiator 
transformed into a window seat, a con- 
sole, a bookshelf, étc. .. Healthful? 
Indeed, yes! For their scientific design 
is condusive to correct circulation of 
humidified air, heated to suit your needs 
... Economical? Priceless! For they 
save fuel and labor, save drapes and walls 
and eliminate ugly “radiator smudge’! 


So it is that Mullins Radiator Enclosures 
and Shields are far beyond mere beauty, 
though they are indeed beautiful. For 
they afford a means of enhancing the 
livability of your home, at the same time 
promoting the health of your entire 
family and effecting definite economies. 


And... Mullins Radiator Enclosures and 
Shields are inexpensive; if you wish, one 
room at a time may be Mullins-equipped. 


Wrrite for the free booklet, “A Luxurious 
Necessity”... or send the coupon, below! 


Mullins Manufacturing 
Corporation 


1150 South Ellsworth Ave., Salem, Ohio 


RADIATOR ENCLOSURES 


* Mullins Manufacturing Corporation, 


1150 So. Ellsworth Ave., Salem, Ohio 


Please send me a copy of the booklet, 
“A Luxurious Necessity”... free... 
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Genuine 


ENGLISH 


 CHESWICK, PA. 


free BOOK 


ON CARE OF YOUR DOG 


A valuable, illustrated 104 page treatise— 
based upon over 50 years experience in 
the treatment and feeding of dogs. _ 

There is a special Glover Medicine for 
most conditions. 

Sold by dealerseverywhere. Should they 
not have the particular Medicine you 
—obtain it at once by writing direct to us, 

For Free book write 


GLOVERS 


DOG MEDICINES 


jest rule for all the family— 
x 


Hand 
t it to hundreds of uses. Exact 
TER side measuring of anything by 
direct —— Outside measure, too. 
X% Slides out like tape. Locks rigid. 
Fastest to use. Accurate. Made of 
= boxwood. Guaranteed. 
cellent Useful Xmas Gift. 
Ask dealer os order dtrect— 
we pay postage. 
FOOT $ 100 RULE MFG. 
822 136th Star New York City 
5 SIZE i‘ add 20c if you pref 


er 6 foot size. 


Do GLISTA-GLASS PAINTING 


the Fashionable New Home Art 
Sparkling, brilliantly colored, transparent pict 
made by anyone with our woterprost, non- 
cing rom deep rich colors to the most 
delicate ils. INTRODUCTORY SET 
wi . patterns, glass, binding 


FRED S. LARKIN CO., Dept. 17, Omaha, Nebr. 
™ Yearbook’ No 31 covering all erafte mailed for 100. 


Gardeners, Florists, Nurseries, 
Fruit Growers and Poultrymen. et 
Mows OOES 4 MEN'S WORK 
and Walking & Riding Equipment 
Free Catalog—Does Belt Work “ae 
STANDARD ENGINE COMPANY 
Minn, Philadelphia, Pa. New York, N. Y. 
202 Como Ave. 2413 Chestnut St. 


148 Cedar St. 


DUTCH BULBS—FIRST SIZE 


Hyacinths. . 50 $2.50 100 $5.00 

Narcissus . . 50 $2.50 100 $5.00 

Darwin Tulips 50 $1.40 100 $2.75 
HOLLAND BULB CO., LAKE COMO, N. J. 


February, which is the more successful 
method for this section). 

Second, the semi-tall groups are placed 
in front of the tall sorts. Small white 
button and large pink se chrysan- 
themums: 2 to 3 feet tall; blooming from 
October until Christmas. (If these plants 
are bought, set them out in April or 
May; if they are taken from the old 
roots, it is best to rest them in February.) 
Tall sky-blue lark- 
spur: 2 feet and 
over tall, and 
blooms from May 
15 on, sometimes 
all season; trans- 
plant it on rainy 
day early in season. 
Larkspur gives a 
light effect — rest- 
ful and cooling. 
Shasta Daisies: 
white, 214 feet tall, 
and blooms May 15 
thru June. Treat 
the same as chrys- 
anthemums, except 
to set out the plants 
in March instead of 
February. Mixed 
Clarkia: rose and white; about 2 feet 
tall; blooms from May to October. Pink 
dahlia-flower zinnias: grow 2 to 2% feet. 
and bloom from June to frost. 


HE next group is known as fillers. 
Pink Kit phlox: 2 feet tall, 
June and July flowering. (It is best to 


buy plants which are handled the same - 


as Shasta Daisies. Divide and rest in 
February.) Mixed columbines: yellow 
pink, and white; grow 11% to 2 feet tall 
and bloom in May, June, and July; very 
easily raised from seed and bloom the 
first season, tho not quite as early as the 
second season; dainty foliage and delicate 
flowers. Calendulas: yellow and orange; 
1 to 11% feet tall and bloom April 15, 
May, and June. Deep blue larkspur: 

ws 1 and 1% to 2 feet and blooms 
rom May 15 on; use them freely. Gode- 
tia: rose pink, lavender, and white, 114 
feet tall, and blooms May 15 thru July. 

Other fillers are: Mixed stocks: red, 
oe blue, lilac, yellow, white; 1 to 14% 
eet tall and bloom from May thru the 
season. Pink petunias: 1 to 2 feet tall; 
sprawly growth; bloom from May 15 all 
season; sow seed early and cover very 
lightly with sand or fine soil. Large blue- 


A Flower Border for the South 


[Continued from page 33 | 


pusple petunias: same as pink petunias, 
perfect anywhere for their gorgeous 
shade of color. Sweet-sultan: white, rose, 
and lilac; about 2 feet tall and blooms 
May 15 to August. (Feathery flowers to 
give grace and fragrance. Set out when 
quite small, as they resent transplanting 
later. Plant early.) Nigella: one of the 
finest blues; 1 to 11% feet tall; sow suc- 
cessively and replant for continuous 
bloom; flowers in 
three months from 
seed ; first blooming 
in May. 

There is a strip 
of white Sweet 
Alyssum running 
the length of the 
border between the 
last named group 
and the actual edg- 
ings. This ties the 
two and blends the 
colors. Of course, 
the strip is irregular 
and not a straight 
line. Sweet Alys- 
sum grows from 6 
inches to 1 foot, 
begins flowering in 
April and reseeds itself, blooming con- 
tinuously all thru the season. 


HE real edgi are next, all being 
6 inches tall. ¥ ellow Violas: these 
are perennials but sometimes die out in 
the late summer. Mixed verbenas: red, 
white, rose, and different shades of pin 
lavender, and purple make a colorf 
edge. I used 11 shades, setting out cut- 
tings in February from old plants of the 
year before. Verbena is somewhat hard 
to raise from seed but well — one 
for the extra trouble. Sow in February 
and set out in April. It is very easy to 
propagate. It will run along the ground, 
taking root at the joints. Cut the stem 
on each side of the joint, dig up, and re- 
set. It will take root also from cuttings. 
It blooms from April all thru the season. 
English Daisies: pink and white, seed 
sown in December and set out in Feb- 
ruary will bloom in April, May, and 
June; they may be divided the following 
ear. Annual lobelia: rich deep true 


_blue; blooms all season, beginning in 


May; it is easy to raise from seed but 
must be sown early. 

My garden is an ever changing source 
of cutflowers over several happy seasons. 


The New Better Homes and Gardens Scrapbook 


= new scrapbook replaces the 
original one designed and made avail- 
able to Better Homes and Gardens’ readers 
in June, 1928. It has (1) double the 
capacity of the old scrapbook; (2) a spe- 
cially designed, tough, durable-stock 
envelope in which to file clippings and 
notes until you have a few moments’ 
time to place them in the scrapbook under 
their — classifications; (3) a plan for 
recording, where it is at once available, 
information on home and garden subjects 
without clipping it from the magazine 
each month. 
Additional features of the new scrap- 
book are (4) 11 index tabs on which to 
letter your own subject classifications, 
according to your own interests; (5) a 
new cover color and texture (seal-brown 
linen) which harmonizes complemen- 
tarily with any home-furnishing color 
scheme; (6) a scheme for building 


a permanent, home-and-garden refer- 
ence library for your home; (7) an offer 
which makes the services of Better Homes 
and Gardens’ staff of experts on all home 
and garden subjects available to you 
without cost; (8) a list of the more than 
150 leaflets and booklets published by 
the azine. 

As thousands of readers who own a 
scrapbook know, it also provides a place 
to keep the many service leaflets pub- 
lished by the All the leaflets, 
sent free except for a 2-cent stamp each 
to cover postage, are punched to fit the 
scrapbook. 

Better Homes and Gardens will be glad 
to send you a copy of the new scrapbook 
on receipt of 75 cents. Or, if you wish it 


, without the 11 index tabs, send only 60 


cents. Address your request to Depart- 
ment K, The Home Service Bureau, 
Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. 


Better Homes and Garvens, December, 1930 
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A House That Invites 


Ownership 


[Continued from page 28 ] 


flowers along the side of the wall, and 
we can picture to ourselves the care- 
fully planned and cared for garden 
beyond. 

Opposite the front door of the 
living-room our hostess takes us into 
the main artery of the house and ex- 
plains that she had desired the archi- 
tect to arrange the house so that the 
kitchen would be accessible to the 
bathroom and without going thru 
either the dining-room or living-room. 
It would also be possible to go up- 
stairs from this hall, where future 
bedrooms could be placed if desired 
the whole roof being thoroly insulated 
with this future expansion in mind. 
Thru the hallway we pass into the 
bedrooms, each of which has windows 
on two sides and unusually fine furni- 
ture spaces. Our hostess’ own bed- 
room has the luxury of two large 
closets. 

The happy mistress of this house 
leads us back to the kitchen. Its 
bright cheerfulness is in harmony with 
the other rooms we have seen. The 
floor is of gray and green alternating 

uares about six inches in diameter. 

e walls are a very warm French 
gray, while the brightly striped cur- 
tains in a blending of many colors 
grace the windows, on the sill of 
which is a gorgeous red geranium in 
full bloom. Beneath the windows is 
the sink; beside the sink, space for 
dishes. The refrigerator is across the 
room, and so is the door to the dining- 
room. We see the range, which has a 
special cupboard beside it for foods 
and cooking utensils. When one con- 
siders that four doors lead from this 
kitchen and realizes what great con- 
venience these passageways are, he 
must be pleased with the efficiency of 
the kitchen layout. Our hostess ex- 
plains that one of the most conven- 
ient features of the house is the fact 
that their car is so easily accessible 
from either dining-room or kitchen. 

We admire the house with an en- 
thusiasm equal to its mistress’ and 
thank her for her kindness. 

You and I have gone thru houses 
in exactly this manner and heard 
and felt a fine enthusiasm and pride 
of ownership of the possessor. It has 
made us realize that there is more to 
owning a home than just the neces- 
sity for shelter and that a home can 
be the central interest and influence 
of our lives. You, too, have seen many 
families bored and unhappy in the 
excited rush which we call modern 
life; on the other hand, you have seen 
the peace and contentedness that 
creeps over them when they have 
fully realized the many pleasures that 
the owning and care “ a home give 
to them. Each time we go thru such 
a house we get ideas for arrangement, 
furnishing, gardening—ideas which 
we may adapt in our own homes. 


“FURNITURE ARRANGEMENT 
AND BALANCE” 


S YOUR well 
arranged n each seated guest 
find himself close to a conversational 
group? Our new booklet on the bal- 
anced placing of furniture contains 
photographs, diag . and found 
tion rules. 
To obtain a copy of the booklet, 
ite Department K, The Home 
Service Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens, Des Moines. Ask for *‘Fur- 
niture Arrangement and Balance,” and 
inclose 25 cents with your request. 


HERE is a solution to the prob- 
lem of getting enough blood- 
building food iron into the diet of 
children, or of anemic grown-ups. 
Thousands are only 65% to 85% 
alive because iron-starvation robs 
their blood of the living forces that 
build body strength. 


The body stores very little food 
iron. Iron must be present in the 
food you eat every day. When one 
is run down, it is almost impossible 
to eat enough iron-bearing green 
stuffs to supply the daily iron re- 
quirements and in addition make 
up the deficiency. 

Food Ferrin is a vitalizing, pala- 
table food, so rich in organic iron 
that the one tablespoon contains as 
much iron as a pound of spinach. 
It makes children grow. Red lips 
and rosy cheeks are quickly appar- 
ent. The whole body flourishes and 
every function improves. 

Being purely vegetable, the 
effect of Food Ferrin is always 


SANITARIUM) 


H ops 
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beneficial. Digestion and elim- 
ination proceed with norma! 
regularity. Children and adults 
alike benefit from this wonder- 
ful contribution to the science 
of healthful eating. 

Food Ferrin comes in two 
forms, sweetened for the gain- 
ing diet and unsweetened for 
the normal diet. It retails at 
$1.25 a jar at the Authorized 
Battle Creek dealer, your Gro- 
cer, Druggist or Department 


store. 
VALUABLE 
BOOKLET 
FREE 
The famous 60-pageillustrated Diet 


a Book, Healthful Living, together 
: with carefully considered answers 
4 to your questions on Diet, will be 
Se sent free upon request to Dept. 209, 
The Battle Creek Food Company. 
Battle Creek, Michigan. 


Give the Kids 
fu had 


the fun you ha 


57 different, 
GAMES 
57 fascinating 


AMAZING NEW TOOL VALUE 


Automatic Push Drill 
with Eight Sizes of $] 2 5 
Drills in Handle 


Pick out the size you want— insert in 
steel jaws—place drill point where you 
want hole. Push—push—and presto, you 
have a smooth clean hole. The handiest 
tool ever invented for household use. Show 
ad to your dealer and secure drill for $1.25 
or mail coupon to us and drill will be sent 
post paid C.O.D $1.40. 


AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


board ames — and every one played ‘ 
Carroms on the improved Carrom Game t 
Crokinole Board — even more interesting 
_— than the one you enjoyed in 


your own kid days. Give your 


Five Back Christmas! 


Seven Up THE CARROM CO. Ff 
Ludington, Mich. 


Spinoza 
Carrom: 
GAME BOARDS § 
“at most dealers’ 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS; save one- 
PECANS third to one-half by buying direct; 
many varieties and sizes from which 


to make = selection. Also Gift Boxes. Write now for 
FREE illustrated money saving price list and Pecan 


Hitchcock, Texas 


Recipes. 
HITCHCOCK PECAN CO., 


Greenfield, Mass. 


Goodell-Pratt Company, 
Please send me a No. 188 Automatic Drill. 
1 will pay postman $1.40. 


BASKET WEAVING 


Easy and interesti 


Write for circular of basket making materials. 
BURLINGTON WILLOW WARE SHOPS, 


See Advertising Index, page 69 


to learn. Make baskets for 
leasure and for gifts. Everybody likes baskets. 


Burlington, fowa 
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Seeds with a 
Century-old Pedigree 


PepicreE in seeds is as important as in pure- 
bred cattle. The purer the strain the finer the 
flowers. The pedigree of Sutton’s Seeds traces 
back to 1806 when the house of Sutton & Sons 
was founded. In the century and more that has 
passed, Sutton’s Seeds have acquired those quali- 
ties of uniformity, trueness-to-type and sure 
germination that are ible only through gen- 
erations of careful selection of the purest 
Sutton & Sons are, by appointment, Seedsmen 
to His Majesty King rge V. Sutton’s Seeds 
are also preferred and used by the gardeners of 
the largest estates in England. They are fast 
growing in popularity in the United States, 
where they are being planted in increasing quan- 


tities every spring. If you would have finer 
flowers than you ever grew before, order Sutton’s 
pedigreed Seeds. Send 35 cents in stamps for 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide in Horticulture and 
General Garden Seed Catalog. Sutton & Sons, 
Ltd., Dept. H, Reading, England. 


GARDENS AT SUTTON PLACE, ENGLAND 


Sutton’s Seeds 


ENGLAND’S=BEST 


Do your own DRY CLEANING 
at home this new, SAFE Way! 


Bave expensive cleaning bills. End 
long welts, Clean Send for 
your own dresses, hate, silks, ties, 

etc. in the modern handy Miss Rokor’s 


ROKOR Booklet 


Home Dry Cleaner 
with Rokor SAFETY Dry Cleaning Fluid, the Tecent 
losi 


discovery that is + y 

leading stores, or ship 

U. 8. address: Price 
or 


PEONIES $2 


FREE. All well-known and popular 
Peonies of first auamy stock. Strong 
vigorous with well-balanced root sys- 
as long as you live, 


tems. Will greet you each 5 
even if you neglect them. 


30 IRISES $2 


ll colors. Two each of 15 beautiful varieties; all 

beled. A ralnbow of colors, Fragrant and beauti- 
ful; all up to date and popular. REAL, bargain, 
A French variety FREE. for free catulogue 
1000 Peonies and Iri 


INDIAN SPRING FARMS, Inc, Box B, Baldwinsville, N. Y. 


Nursery, Save Money. 
AY Free Nursery Stock: 


six neighbors that grow Small Fruits and 
we will mil coupon entitling you te ad- 
y stock free with your 


Price includes round trip 
Ocean passage, transportation abroad 


hotels, meals, sightseeing and tips. 
Itineraries to every country in Fru- 
rope. Write for free booklet, E-22. 
THE TRAVEL GUILD, Inc. 
180 North Michigan, Chi 
621 Fifth Avenue, New Y: 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites Truckers, 
Florists, Nurserymen, Fruit Growers. 
New Low Prices-Easy Terms 
American Farm Machine Co. 
1135, 33rd Av. SE. Minneapolis,Minn 


Free 


- ment have develo 


The Christmas Tree Steps Out 
[Continued from page 13] 


day-by-day reports of 
rogress stir the 
imagination of the 
people, and each 
night thruout the du- 
ration of the contest 
thousands of auto- 
mobiles carry inter- 
ested spectators from 
district to district to 
marvel at the beauty 
of a veritable ‘forest 
of light.” In Port- 
land, Oregon, during 
the 1929 Christmas 
season, more than one 
thousand homes dis- 
played special Christ- 
mas lighting. Port- 
land and Wichita 
found it to 
station traffic police- 
men in the vicinity of 
the outstanding dis- 
plays to guide the 
streams of automo- 
biles converging on 
each location. In 
Rock Island, Illinoi 
the streets were lin 
with lighted trees, 
and in each of the 
cities a careful count showed an average 
of 700 private displays in view from the 
streets. In Wichita families of electric- 
lighting-company employees have been 
ruled ineligible to enter the annual out~ 
door Christmas-tree decoration contest, 
while in Denver the competition is con- 
ducted by business enterprise under the 
management of the Electric League of 
Colorado. The president of the United 
States opens the Christmas season in 
Washington, District of Columbia, by 
ressing a button which illuminates the 
Norway Spruce in Sherman Square. 


a ee only have individuals entered 
with enthusiasm into the spirit of 
outdoor Christmas decoration, but com- 
munity, fraternal, and religious organiza- 
tions have become actively interested. In 
1929 the Jefferson Park Ladies’ Improve- 
ment Club of Seattle developed a lifelike 
tableau representing the Nativity which 
brought hundreds of interested specta- 
tors. In Seattle, too, on the eastern brow 
of imposing Queen Anne Hill for several 
seasons five neighbors have built a group 
display which has attracted the admira- 
tion of the city. Six large fir trees are 
decorated with glittering ornaments and 
festooned with colored lights. As a fore- 
ground to this display a system of illumi- 
nation extending the length of the block 
has been arranged among the bowlders 
and evergreen shrubs adorning the deep 
adjoining rockeries of the residences to 
create a sparkling picture which may be 
seen from many parte of the city and 
from the ships in the harbor. The Seattle 
Park Board and the city light depart- 
an inspiring spec- 
tacle in Colman Park. Here a natural 
amphitheater surrounded by hillsides 
covered with such evergreens as the 
English Cherry-laurel, Box Honeysuckle, 
Cotoneaster, and rhododendron contains 
groups of small firs. These trees are 
sprayed with white paint which at night 
in the rays of floodlights stand out in 
gleaming beauty against a 

otted with chains and beads of twin- 
kling light. In the center a fountain, 
illuminated by beams of colored light, 
lends a striking rainbow effect. 

Altho the growth of the outdoor 
Christmas-tree idea has stimulated the 


A community Christmas tree 
in Boulder, Colorado (Photo- 
graph by Charles Snow) 


production of many 
elaborate and ornate 
exhibitions, these are 
by far in the minori- 
ty. In many of the 
cities in which con- 
tests are carried on 
several distinct class- 
es of competition 
have been established 
so that every home 
owner may enter re- 
gardless of the mod- 
esty of house and the 
handicaps which he 
must face. Home- 
made ornaments have 
proved to be well 
suited to outdoor dec- 
oration, and the in- 
clusion of as many 
easily made shiny ob- 
jects as possible 
serves to create a 
scintillating glitter of 
reflected light b 
night and by day. It 
is a poaees task to 
cut shiny tin, oiled to 
revent rust, into the 
orms of candles, 
stars, bells, crescents, 
balls, and similar objects. Broomsticks 
striped red and white to resemble stick 
candy or spiraled with tin are effective 
tree ornaments. Tin cans brightened with 
pay enamel and suspended from the 
ranches add much to the color of the 
scene. Inexpensive tin toys, such as trum- 
pets or drums, are widely used in deco- 
rating, and balls of cotton dusted with 
silver powder and strung on cord help to 
dress many a tree for the daytime “‘cos- 
tume” parade. The effect of gift boxes 
adds to the realism of the picture and is 
readily brought out by a number of 
je, ee boxes or cartons heaped about 
the base of the tree. Seals painted on the 
packages lend atmosphere. Bits of broken 
mirror fastened by adhesive tape to the 
branches reflect dancing lights and bring 
many hours of pleasure in place of the 
proverbial seven years of bad luck. “‘Ici- 
cles’ are considered essential by many 
amateur decorators and are obtained by 
— bright tin into narrow strips or 
thru the use of ribbons of tin foil draped 
over the branches. Snow effects are se- 
cured by dusting metal crystals over glue- 
covered surfaces or sprinkling mica flakes 
liberally on the boughs of the tree. 


T= effectiveness of the outdoor 
Christmas tree is enhanced by the 
decoration of the shrubbery and the 
house to provide an appropriate setting. 
Whether the tree be a permanent part 
of the home planting or merely anchored 
in the dooryard for the Christmas sea- 
son, it is customarily made the center of 
interest. At night the beauty of the out- 
door tree is shown to the best advantage. 
Strings of colored lights, lending their 
arene harmony to the shrub grou 

intensify the brilliance of illuminat 

wreaths in the window and the colored 
radiance of the porch light. Most of 
the trees are brightened with lighted 
globes, while some are brought into clear- 
cut relief against their snow-covered sur- 
roundings by floodlights concealed in the 
shrubbery or near the tree’s base. Desk 
lamps with reflectors are often used for 
this purpose, but in decorative plans 
where none are available, bulbs on ex- 
tension cords placed in proper relation 
to such makeshift reflectors as bright 
tin washbasins or old automobile head- 
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lamps have proved surprisingly effec- 
tive. Illuminated decorations for the 
tree are frequently made by cutting 
figures from small cardboard box 
covering the openings with colo 
parchment or transparent paper, and 
placing light globes inside. Buch deco- 
rations are shown to the best advan- 
tage when the boxes have been 
painted black to absorb the glow. Ih 
cases where more pretentious plans 
have been carried out, beautiful re- 
sults were obtained thru the use of 
floodlights with large reflectors and 
colored filters which bathed the tree 
in the blended glory of multicolored 
light. Such projects require the ser- 
vices of lighting technicians and 
special electrical installations. In 
many instances the house itself has 
been brought prominently into the 
scene by the use of floodli hts and 
outlines of light prepared by com- 
mercial display-lighting concerns. 

In many cities business houses 
which have space available for trees 
to be placed during the holiday season 
have entered into the right spirit of 
the movement and have encouraged 
their employees to provide decora- 
tions for the trees and to illuminate 
them at night. 

With the increased appreciation of 
the possibilities of landscape garden- 
ing, more and more home owners have 
surrounded their houses with shrubs 
and trees, among which evergreens 
are prominent. It is only natural that, 
with the growing spirit of conserva- 
tive forest use together with an in- 
creasing realization of the out-of-door 
offered by the presence 
of landscape ornamentals, citizens 
everywhere should enter so enthusi- 
astically into the spirit of the outdoor 
Christmas tree. Indeed the Christmas 
tree has stepped out, and in its new 
role as the center of community inter- 
est it has created an enterprise for 
common effort and a project of uni- 
versal yy that is doing much to 
support the good, old-fashioned cus- 
toms of neighborliness, goodwill, and 
community co-operation, which are 
among the underlying principles of a 
greater Christmas spirit. 


How to Light Your 
Home Grounds 


ELMER C, FEWELL 


HERE are suggestions which will 
help you to decorate and light 
your home grounds in the true Christ- 
mas spirit: 

Let us first remember several 
things. Exercise care and a little com- 
mon sense when you use electricity. 
Avoid bare wires, untaped connec- 
tions, poor insulation on wires, over- 
loaded wires, circuits not fused, and 
metal sockets. For all outside work 
use weatherproof sockets. No rubber- 
covered wire should be used for con- 
nections. And finally, fuse each cir- 
cuit with a 10- or 15-ampere fuse. 

If you place a tree in your front 
yard, it may be used very effectively 
to floodlight your home. A suitable 
reflector may be made by cutting off 
the small end of a 10-inch funnel and 
slipping a 100- or 200-watt clear lamp 
thru the hole. Cut off just enough of 
the funnel to make it fit the neck of 
the bulb tightly. Wrap three or four 
turns of heavy wrapping paper be- 
tween the reflector and the socket, 
into which the lamp is screwed. Run 
the wires down the trunk of the tree 
and to the house, supporting the 
wires on a fence, hedge, or short 
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Now! 
Both for the 
price of One 


reasured 


—So gloriously useful that it thrills the imagi- 
nation ...a mitacle of electric fingers turn- 
ing toil into play . . . Yet its stately beauty 
lends a touch of distinction to any home. 


And an Irresistible Value! 


The 1931 Life-time Dormeyer Food Mixer and its twin 
time-saver—just out—The Dormeyer Electric Juice Ex- 
tractor... Now—both at the price of one! 


Dynamic New 1931 Features 
10 years of inspired engineering culminate in this new 
life-time Dormeyer Mixer. 
@ It just can’t wear out! And younevereven have to oil it! 
@ Power to spare! The only reasonably priced food mixer that 
will mix any and a// food batters. . 
@ Notshackled toa stand, nor limited to special sized bowls. 


The Dormeyer mixes magic into foods! Smoother mayon- 

naise; fluffier mashed potatoes; finer-grained cakes ; creamier 

waffles; gorgeous 7-minute icing—anything you have to mix! 
The Dormeyer Electric Juice Extractor provides juice for 
six... ina minute... no effort. Consists of an efficient 
extractor unit, using the power assembly of the 1931 
Food Mixer. And the cost is but a few dollars. 
See these new Dormeyer appliances... at your electrical 
dealer’s. If he can’t supply, write us. 


Dormeyer 


Electric Food Mixer— Juice Extractor 


A. F. Dormeyer Co., Dept. BHG-1 
2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
Send folder and prices of the new /ife-time Dormeyer Electric Food 


cand Dormeyer Electric Juice Extractor. 
Name 
Address 
City. State. 


Playing Santa Claus 


T’S fun to play Santa when your 
pocket book will stand the strain! 


pleasant manner during your spare 
time. 


It’s pleasant to know that you can 
provide a pleasing gift for each one 


who should be remembered. 


This year you can have extra money 
for Christmas gifts, or for yourself, 
thru the profitable Better Homes and 
Gardens Finance Plan. This plan, 
vouched for by those who have 
earned many dollars thru it, will en- 
able you to earn extra money in a 


Send the coupon today for details 
of the Better Homes and Gardens 
Personal Finance Plan. 


BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 

I want to earn extra money this Christmas season. 
Tell me about your Personal Finance Plan, without 
obligating me. 


SAVO moisTENER 


Saves Health, Furniture, Pianos, 


Fuel, Paintings, Plants, etc. 
Fill with water, hang on back of any Radi- 
ator out_of sight. Others for all types of 
Hot Air Registers and Pipeless Furnaces. 
Ideal for Homes, Offices, Schools, Hospi- 
tals, etc. Six Sizes. Write for Fren Booklet. 
SAVO MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. N-12, 1400 Merchandise Mart, 


New Handy Washer 


Wash out stockings, hand’fs, silks 
and baby’s clothes in a jiffy with 
this 25-year, aluminum washer. 
Save time, labor and laundry ex- 

se. An ideal Xmas gift, too. 

y $4.25 postpaid in U.S. Money 
refunded if not satisfied. Order 
Today! Literature free on request. 


Hart Mig. Co., 


PIE CRUST, BISCUITS 


ta. 
Biue, Green, Yellow, White Han- 


MUSICAL ALARM CLOCK 
Yes, I said Music! 
Because it plays sweet tunes in- 

stead of annoying ringing. 


Imported. Keeps perfect time, 
Highest class workmanship. 

Send for free catalog No. 46 of 
many other Musical Novelties. 


MERMOD & 147 W. 46th St, N.Y. 
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urpees 
Grow 


he 

uld like to see growing 
A y our r garden—read about 
them in Burpee’s 


Annual Garden Book 


This is the catalog that tells the 
plain truth about the Best 
Seeds That ot It describes 


and Bulbs. yo fyo u 


urpee’s Annual 
be mailed to you 
Write for your copy t 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 
16 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BIRD MANNA 


Makes Canaries 

restores their health and 

, feathers. “Tis the great secret 
of the Andreasberg. Sold by 

for 15c in coin or stamps. 


A BOOK ON CAGE BIRDS 

120 pages, 150 illustrations, a plate of 
fancy canaries in their natural colors. 
Full information as to song and rare 
canaries. How to breed them for profit. 
Hints on their diseases and how to treat 
them. Allabout Parrots. Mailed for 25c 
or book and Manna for 35c. 


PHILA FOOD CO. 
400 N. 3rd St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Keep Wires 
the Floor: 


The new way! A tt job instan' No dam- 
age to work. needed. of eight 
cotored clipe to your cords, 10c. 


JUSTRITE PUSH CLIP 
dealer 
cannot 


It is easy to display 
Wall Decorations 


Moore 


Moore Push-less 
things 


MOORE PUSH.PIN CO. Philadelphia 


[$20 ome mane CANDY 
THAT in whet Berths, Jonkine of, Cembrides 


apare time. Start at home. We teach you recipe 
secrets, furnish professional candy-maker’s outfit, 
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stitute, . vision 
Traluing Schools), Washington, D. 


Your FIREPLACE Plans 


Ir you’re going to build or 
remodel a fireplace, write for descriptive | 
literature telling how to be sure of heau- 
tiful, inexpensive fireplaces guaranteed 
to burn without smoke and to give double 
heat. FREE. THE HEATILATOR COM- 
PANY, 583 Glen Ave., Colvin Station. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


VERY SPECIAL: Iris 


spe yet. labeled and postpaid and a copy of 
Booklet for only twenty cents. 
Ctreular of inners Flowers Free. 
ATKAMIER MACEDON, N. Y 


How to Light Your 


Home Grounds 
[Continued from page 67 ] 


sticks. If the wires mest cross a walk, 
for protection run them thru a short 
length of pipe. A garden hose may be 
substituted for the pipe. 

Have you large windows in the 
front of your house? Silhouette cut- 
outs in black crepe paper pasted on 
the windows make attractive displays. 
Silhouettes of candles, trees, camels, 
churches, and wreaths are especially 
attractive. Paste a background of 
orange-color crepe paper over the 
whole scene. 

Try this one! Cover your attic win- 
dow with deep blue crepe paper in 
which stars have been cut out. Place 
an electric lamp about eight feet be- 
hind and you will have a surprising 
window design. 

Did you ever light the living ever- 
greens on your home grounds? En- 
twine the wires thru all the branches. 
Weatherproof sockets, lamps, and 
wires must be used, since the indoor 
type will be ruined by rain and snow. 

A very pretty display can be made 
by securing a well-shaped cut tree 
and setting it out in a bucket of sand. 
Then paint it white, either by spray- 
ing or with a loot White lacquer 
works well. When the tree is dry set 
it out in a central part of the yard. 
Now secure four large funnels, cut off 
the small ends, and screw each into 
weatherproof sockets which have a 
flasher attachment. Some of these 
have the flasher assembled into the 
socket, while others have the flasher 
made into a screw plug. Either type 
will work. These flashers usually have 
adjusting screws which cause the 
lamps to flash off and on at longer or 
shorter intervals. By adjusting these 
screws the intervals can be arranged so 


that there is a continuous change of 


color. Now arrange the lamps around 
the painted tree in such a position as 
to give the most pleasing effect. If the 
colors are not strong enough more 
reflectors may be made and connected 
to the flashers in a similar manner. To 
protect the mechanism from the 
weather, inclose all flasher sockets in 
a weatherproof box. 


A VERY pretty effect to use at a dis- 
tance is to build a changing star. 
Secure 2 tin pans 14 inches in diam- 
eter. In the bottom of one cut a five- 
pointed star. Cover the ope with 
wax paper. Around the rim 
porcelain sockets. Secure 
uttons and insert one in each socket. 
Serew 25- or 50-watt colored lamps 
in these sockets. Use the other pan as 
a back and tie the two pans together 
with wire. Hang the entire assembly 
in the peak of a house, a high tree, an 
upper attic window, or a church 
steeple. 

Did you ever make an electric 
wreath? This is very easy to make and 
is very pretty when placed in a door- 
way. Simply string a set of Christmas- 
tree lamps around a green holly 
wreath and place red lamps in the 
sockets. Now make an imitation 
candle for the wreath. Roll a piece of 
white writing paper into a tube 
which will just fit over one of the 
Christmas-tree sockets. Make this 
tube the height of an ordinary candle. 
Set it upright in the middie of the 
wreath, velng small wires. Place a 
white lamp in the socket and you will 
have a decoration truly expressive of 
the Christmas spirit. 
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True dyes are 
easiest to use! 


Dresses, drapes or lingerie look new 
when they’re re-dyed with ond Dyes. 
No spotting or streaking; never a trace of 
that re-dyed look. Just rich, even, bright 
colors that hold amazingly through wear 
and washing. 


Diamond ” are the highest quality 
dyes you can because they're so rich 
in pure hat’s what makes them 


so easy to use. That’s why they’ve been 
famous for 50 years. 15 cent 


all drugstores. 


Diamond-Dycs 


Highest Quality for 50 Years 


for generations 
JERSEY CITY, N. 


Bic DISCOUNTS 
Orn, 2938 CHICKS 


guaranteed. 
SMITH CHICKERIES, Box 262-A, MEXICO, MO. 


CHICKS Days Trial 


GUARANTEE. No to take chances. You 


611, Washington, D. 


a" WONDERFUL NEW BOOK FREE 


CHICK PRICES ¢UT $12. for spring 


cetgment. Best Egg Strain White Leghorns. Records 
20 pe live and outlay fordinary 


usands of p hens, cockerels at bargain 
Big catalog ‘and aad price list free. 
George B. Ferris, 944 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PR squabs selling or millions to rich OF Raised np 
one month. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 


Squab Co., 600 H $t., rose, 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A omy ide to successful Poultry 


on CH ICKS, Br ing Stoe and 
PIGEONS. Write Today! FREE! 


FRANK FOY, Box 24, Clinton, Iowa 
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Used the world over 
E. S. WELLS, Chemist 
Complete filled with secrets and tricks of 
ar i iS ltry raising, FREE to customers. Write for Free Poultry 
FITS BACK OF BASEBOARD OR MOULDING! JusTRITE MEQ. CO., Dept.2479 FREE. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 166 Butier, Mo. 
fae ‘ — Our famous home-study Poultry Course teaches //~ 
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Ws making secrets. FREE Book tells all about 
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and contract, of Fur mage- 
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From a Gardener’s 


Scrapbook 


[Continued from page 32] 


Peonies may be planted now in 
northern California and the North- 
west, where they thrive better than in 
southern California and in the in- 
terior. 

Rooted cuttings of verbenas and 
carnations may be planted now. The 
carnations are at their best in the 
coast regions of central and southern 
California. 

Dust snapdragons with sulphur 
to prevent rust. 

living Christmas tree is an en- 
during pleasure, either potted or 
boxed and set out afterwards. An- 
other joy is an out-of-doors lighted 
Christmas tree, to keep company with 
the one indoors. 


Gulf Coast Notes 


Figs planted from cuttings this 
month will be bearing 18 months 
from now. A sucker taken from the 
roots of an old tree or 6 inches of good 
healthy wood from the end of a branch 
will root readily if stuck into the 
ground until only a few inches or one 

int remains above ground. If there 
is a dry spell towards the end of the 
month or in January, these peng 
must be watered daily. the 
ground well mulched around cp Boog 
as they make a fine network of — 
lets near the surface and grow much 
faster in a light, rich soil. The Celeste 
or little sugar fig, is the one + ilental 
most in this section, but many others 
do well, and a succession of figs may 
be had 'by planting several varieties. 
is 

in May; then the Celeste 
bearing in July; the Magnolia is used 
for preserving ; the Ischia is a late one. 

Plants as Christmas presents 
are both economical and pleasing. At- 
tractive pots or containers may we 
purch for small sums. Most 
dens also have some plants that, w 
potted up, will make attractive Ldeee 
plants. he common wood violet will 
thrive well and bloom for weeks in a 
fern dish. The Amazonlily (Eucharis) 
blooms at Christmastime. The Guata- 
mala-rhubarb (Jatropha podagrica) is 
almost never without its aie of 
coral-like blossoms. Bromelia, thrives 
well in sphagnum moss in the house. 
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ORGANIZED GARDENERS 
Ps YOU are desirous of forming a 


club or are already a mem- 

or of one, there are a number of 
leaflets which Saget Homes and Gar- 
dens has issued which would be of 
interest to you. Leaflet B-G-18, “The 
anized Garden Club. Hun- 
garden clubs in the 

States have been organized after the 
suggestions contained in this leaflet, 

>. includes by-laws, program sug- 
gestions, civic endeavor, Cod planet for 
= ay money to support the garden 

Garden Party Games,” Leaflet 
B-G-51, deals with interesting conun- 
drums, bird hunts, flower-naming 
contests, and charades. We suggest 
that you get enough copies of this 
leaflet so that each Lmao attending 

shall be to send you 
both leaflets on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp for each one requested. Address 
Department L, The Home Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and Gardens, 
specify the In number or 
spec: t name a num (for 

B-G- “G 


Home and Garden Ideas 


of Real Value 


For your convenience in locating advertisements and 

in securing folders, samples, booklets, and further in- 

formation about the products and services in which 

you are interested—we have listed and classified the 
advertisers in this issue. 
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WEALTHY old banker once told me the 
secret of his success. It was very simple and 
very obvious, and yet so few people follow 

the recipe. It was: “Buy when everyone else is sell- 
ing; sell when everyone else is buying.” 

Did you ever stop to think that this applies very 
to home-building? 

This is the best time in many years to build or buy 
a home. 

There are unmistakable signs that point to 1931 as 
a year in which a great era of home construction will 
begin. From many parts of the country come reports 
that building has been almost at a standstill for 
several months, and, in some cases, for a few years. 
The result has been that the price of building ma- 
terials has gone to a point where further declines are 
highly improbable. Labor costs have also decreased 
because of unemployment. In other words, the public 
has been on the “selling side,” and up to the time 
this is written, is still on that side. Good vacant 
houses are becoming scarce. And so this is the best 
time in the world to buy. It is a matter of hard com- 
mon sense. Buying goes in waves, and a wave of sell- 
ing and depreciation is sure to be followed by a 
swing back to the buying urge and the inevitable 
upturn of prices. The wise thing to do is to get in 
ahead of the high prices. Be on the buying side. And 
that means build that home now. A year from now 
the prices of building material and labor are almost 
sure to be higher. 

One of the many straws indicating the way the 
wind is blowing is a recent report by the F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, recognized authority on national 
building conditions, which relates that residential 
building showed in September a net gain in total 
building over August of 3 percent, and that gains in 
residential building over August were general. This 
is only one of the indications of a nation-wide upturn 
that promises to gain headway as the weeks pass. 


ETTER Homes and Gardens takes pride in having 

taken the lead in a number of related move- 

ments whose purpose is to bring about a greater 
era of home-building in America. 

Two years ago we began a careful study of the 
home-financing situation and completed our studies 
with a series of articles and a page editorial which 

roposed three definite national policies—the estab- 
Sebeesst of construction standards and superintend- 
ence of quality, a long-time amortization plan, and 
the distribution of loan risk thru a national hook-up 
or association which would employ a scientific 
method of determining the actual risk of home loans. 

At the same time We were continually advocating 
better architecture, better interior decoration, better 
families thru child-training, better gardens, better 
civic surroundings. All our editorial material has 
backed up this program by showing the “how-to” of 
all these things. 

Now we note that this entire program has been 
taken up by President Hoover’s national conference 
on home-building, which promises to become one of 
the outstanding features of his administration. 


“FT\HE finance of home-building, especially for 
second mortgages, is the most backward seg- 
ment of our whole credit system,” said President 
Hoover to the members of the preliminary conference. 
In the editorial of May, 1929, Better Homes and 
Gardens proposed “a national association to co- 
ordinate existing home-finance institutions,” and 
said, “‘A real and pressing home-financing problem 


ACROSS THE DESK 


still exists, since first-mortgage institutions, as a 
rule, are not in position to lend more than 50 or 60 
percent of the value of the house and lot.” Further 
on occurred this statement: “In a great inany cases, 
the carrying charges (on second or third mortgages 
or contracts), including interest, commissions, and 
incidental fees, bring the expense up to 20 and even 
30 percent a year on the portion not covered by the 
first mortgage. Often, it is found, the excessive 
charges are coupled with poor workmanship and ma- 
terial, so the home owner is the victim of a two- 
edged sword.” 

The leadership of Better Homes and Gardens in 
the movement for better homes thru better home 
finance and all-around improvement programs has 
been substantially recognized by President Hoover, 
and this magazine has been asked to co-operate with 
all departments of the program. 

Our More Beautiful Ameriea contest, our Junior 
Garden Club movement, our senior garden-club 
work, our program for home decoration, better archi- 
tecture, increased attention to home-landscape prob- 
lems, child-training, cookery, and other departments, 
all have a definite relationship to the general move- 
ment. The idea promoted by Better Homes and Gar- 
dens ever since its establishment has now become a 
sweeping national program. 


BETTER home-financing methods are already on 
the way. One of the symptoms is the program 
worked out for the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association whereby a huge corporation for financing 
homes is proposed. This calls for first- and second- 
mortgage loans, a liberal amortization system, and 
perhaps eventually a public bond issue to cover 
mortgages. 

Improved construction standards, which will en- 
hance the value of homes as collateral and thereby 
facilitate finance, are being established thru a system 
of free or low-cost supervision by building and loan 
companies, notably in Oklahoma and in Shreveport, 
Louisiana. 

Everywhere there is agitation for better super- 
vision and a more scientific system of home loans 
based on construction, design, location, future pros- 
pects, and other factors. 

These are mere random straws indicating the gen- 
eral nation-wide trend. There is a nation-wide short- 
age of good homes. There is a real hunger for homes 
and the gardens that are so essential to them. This is 
why we repeat: This is the time to build a home. Get 
in ahead of the Great Drive and take advantage of 
low prices. 


AMIDDLEWESTERN as 2 school last year 
established a course in landscape architecture, 
and the results were so gratifying that this year the 
course was added in other schools in the same city. 

One difficulty standing in the way of such courses, 
which are admittedly of great value, is that few col- 
leges or universities will grant credits to high schools 
with such courses. 

Liberal-arts colleges might even establish courses 
of their own. There is an obvious increase in interest 
in landscape architecture, and educators will do well 
to give serious attention to this tendency. 


Watch for the January issue! You will be 
surprised and delighted, I 


& 
am sure, when you seeit. The 
things you like will be there ‘ 
—“only more so.” 


Homes and Garvens, December, 1930 
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MAKING 

NEW FRIENDS 
AND KEEPING 
THE OLD 


An Earnest Pp urpose, have a model plant and unlimited : 
+ ieee resources to aid them— who believe 

that extra goodness and reliability 
which are the real key to making 
new friends and keeping the old. 
... You find pleasing evidence at 
your local dealer’s of how fully 
the executives, of the engineers Oakland and Pontiac cars reflect 
at their drawing boards, of Oakland-Pontiac this spirit. Your dealer offers these fine 
sales and service representatives....Itisnota | automobiles in Fisher body types which em- 
studied, artificial atmosphere, but the policy of | body the same ideals of quality and value as 
men who sincerely prefer to serve well—who — the Oakland and Pontiac chassis mechanisms. 


with Bodies by Fisher 
PRODUCTS OF GENERAL MOTORS 


To make every car so sound and 
good that it will inevitably make 
a friend. . . . Such is the guiding 
spirit of the entire Oakland-Pontiac 
organization. . . . It is the spirit of 


See Advertising Index, page 73? 
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